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The perfect Christmas gift for a friend with “green fingers” 














—and be sure you have 


a copy yourself 


AMERICA’S 
GARDEN BOOK 


by Louise Bush-Brown and James Bush-Brown 





“It will solve all garden problems for years to come,” Garden Book “complete, authoritative, practical, for 
says Emma E. Thacher, Horticultural Chairman of experts and amateurs alike.” 1222 pages, hundreds of 
the Garden Club of America. And leading garden illustrations, diagrams, many in color. $3.50 


authorities throughout the country call America’s 


New and needed Garden books 








Lilies for American Gardens Just Weeds 
by George L. Slate Illustrated. $3.50 by E. R. Spencer Illustrated. $2.75 
Trees and Shrubs for Landscape Effects Grow Your Own Fruit 
by Marian Cruger Coffin illustrated. $3.00 by M. G. Kains Illustrated. $3.50 






















Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York 


BRAND'S Finest of 
FRENCH LILACS PROTECT 


All Grown on Own Roots PERENNIALS and SHRUBS 


There is no better collection of French and 


s . : 
rth sed np b geo th this double-duty winter mulch 
— oe grit e wor than that Wi iS Ou e U will el mu C 


offer you choice 
selections. Our famous “own root” 
method of growing them insures Don’t let “winter-kill” rob you of the perennials, shrubs, roses and 
you fine, hardy plants, true to evergreens you love so much. A 3 to 4 inch protective mulch of PEAT 
type and full of vigor. We O’MAINE PEAT MOSS will safeguard them against the dangers due 
have 86 different varieties in to continuous expansion and contraction of the soil due to warm 














doubles, singles, all the 


IRISES lovely shades from pink middays and cold nights, 
Many New to purple, and in sizes When you mulch with PEAT O’MAINE PEAT MOSS you get double 
and Special up to 6 feet. Many benefits. PEAT O’MAINE not only makes an excellent mulch, but 
® ae selections at discount : . ; i “a 
BRAND'S Varieties next spring can be worked in as an ideal soil conditioner, 


prices. 
Order a bale or two of PEAT O’MAINE for your winter mulching 
requirements right now, before you forget it. Then, immediately 
following the first real freeze, spread a 4 inch blanket of PEAT MOSS 


around the base of all your most cherished perennials, roses and 
shrubs. 


Superb 
PEONIES 


Conditions have been par- 
ticularly favorable for 
Peony culture this season 
and we have thousands of fine, 
vigorous roots for your selection 
—all sturdy Brand Divisions with 
a well-balanced root system and 
three or more eyes. Many special 
selections in New and Scarce, Choice, 
or Best Garden Varieties at discount 
prices. 


Flowering Shrubs, Ornamentals 
Hardy Flowering Crabs for the Far North, 


PEAT O’MAINE is an excellent quality, pure sphagnum peat moss, 
recommended for the home gardener, as well as the commercial 
grower. Write us today for free literature and prices. 





PEAT O’MAINE A 


PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 





ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


\ Send Today for 





Double Flowering Plums, Hardy Northern Apr. Our Beautiful 165-W John Street, New York, N. Y. 

cots, ies, i * t ™ : 

Weeping Witew ond ether decsative — 1940 Catalog. | 1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk Street 
BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. " Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 

134 East Division Street Faribault, Minn. \ IT’S FREE. 
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Healthier 
Roses 


Treat Them with TEROGEN This Fall 


Rose beds dressed with TEROGEN Autumn- 
Winter Soil Treatment are helped to new 
strength. TEROGEN aids in _ restoring 
vitality of plants attacked by mildew, black- 
spot, and many other fungous diseases. Sup- 
plies vital chemical elements. Buy at garden 
supply stores, or write for free helpful 
bulletin, ‘‘Winter Care of Roses.’’ 


Rose Mfg. Co., 509 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


ex! 


Te 
TREATMENT 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


Growers of fine gladioli 











WICHERT, ILLINOIS 














The ABC of 


BETTER 
LAWNS 


(Just Published) 


By HOWARD B. SPRAGUE 
198 pages, illustrated, $2.00 


WHAT soil conditions produce a healthy 

turf? How can you combat soil acidity? 
How can you control weeds and _ insect 
enemies of turf? How renovate poor turf? 
How do you go about planting a new lawn? 

Howard Sprague, whose experiments for 
more than 15 years at the N. J. Agricultural 
Experiment Station have made his name 
synonymous with lawn culture the world 
over, provides plain answers to these ques- 
tions which you can put to immediate, prac- 
tical use. 

Specific directions for soil preparation and 
planting, the characteristics of grasses, regu- 
lar management practices, are given in sim- 
plified form. Sketches show how to identify 
the various grasses by leaf and stem char- 
acters. Convince yourself of the value the 
book holds by examining a copy for 10 days. 


McGraw-Hill Book > Inc., 

330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

Send me Sprague—Better gy Seo for 10 days’ exami- 

nation on approval. In 10 days I willed $2.00, 

plus few cents postage, or return book aid. (We 

pay postage on orders accompanied \Dy¥” remittance. ) 
a 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ 


own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 


tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


True Nerine Little Known 


To the Editor: 


HATE to be tedious, but the very nice 

McFarland photo you ran with T. A. 
Weston’s excellent article on Nerines, page 
404 of your September issue, is not Nerine 
sarniensis, but the old familiar Lycoris 
radiata, grown for generations in the Lower 
South as “Guernsey Lily” or Nerine sar- 
niensis, through some horticultural error 
of nomenclature which goes back to hoary 
times of the past. All this was cleared up 
in the 1937 Herbertia, with plates on pages 
96 and 105, and article on page 127. 

Mr. Weston knows what he is talking 
about, and is treating of the genuine Nerine, 
which is very rare in this country. I would 
doubt if there were 500 bulbs of the genuine 
Nerine sarniensis (from South Africa) in 
the U.S.A., while there are probably 500,000 
Lycoris radiata, which never saw Guernsey 
(or their ancestors). Lycoris radiata is a 
fine bulb for outside in the lower South, 
but I have never heard of anyone having 
much luck with it indoors in the North. 
I would be glad to hear of such success 
under glass.—WyYNDHAM HaywarpD, (Fla.) 


To the Editor: 
\\ YE have checked over the records with 
respect to the Nerine sarniensis which 
you advised us was incorrectly labeled. The 
bulbs of this plant were sent to us from 
Florida with this listing and for that 
reason the name was carried through at 
the Breeze Hill Gardens. A recheck shows 
that you are correct and that it should 
be Lycoris radiata. We have checked our 
records accordingly so that this mistake 
will not occur again. We certainly want to 
thank you for calling the matter to our 
attention.—Rosert B, McFARLAND, ( Penna.) 


Spider Lily of the South 


To the Editor: 


WAS greatly interested in the article on 

Guernsey Lilies by T. A. Weston in 
September FLowerR Grower. From the pic- 
ture I think it is the same flower that here 
in South Carolina we call the Spider Lily. 

It is perfectly hardy here and seems 
to stand the low temperatures we had last 
winter very well, when the mercury dropped 
to 6 or 7 degrees above zero, which is un- 
usual for this region, the Piedmont section 
of South Carolina. 

It multiplies rapidly and I have hun- 
dreds planted beside the driveway and in 
my garden. They make a beautiful sight 
outdoors and last well as a cut flower. 

They grow well in any garden soil, and 
bloom in September. Immediately after 
the blooms fade the strap-like leaves ap- 
pear. These remain green all winter and 
spring, finally dying down in June, after 
which the bulb rests until September when 
the blooms appear. The leaves are dark 
green similar to a Jonquil but have a nar- 
row white line down the middle. 


_I am interested to know if our 
Lily is the same as a Guernsey 
(Mrs.) L. D. Biaxe, (S. C.) 

[Mr. Hayward answers this question above. 
—Ep1Tor | 


Spider 
Lily.— 


A New Arboretum Association 


To the Editor: 


:” connection with my articles on arbo- 
retums in the September and October 
issues of FLOWER GROWER your readers may 
be interested to know about a new Associa- 
tion which has just been formed. 

During the week of September 23, rep- 
resentatives from many botanical gardens 
and arboretums met in Cleveland and 
formed the American Association of Bo- 
tanical Gardens and Aboretums. Dr. Don- 
ald Wyman of the Arnold Arboretum in 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., was chosen Chair- 
man, and other officers were also appointed. 

This Association is to be affiliated 
with the American Institute of Park 
Executives. Through its committees it 
intends to assist in the co-ordination of 
the activities of existing institutions in 
such matters as testing plant hardiness, 
exchanging information on plant 
and simultaneously conducting broad-range 
experiments with plants in various parts 
of this continent. 

I have constantly urged such an Associa- 
tion. Possibly a single organization will 
some day take over these worthy duties, 
but in the meantime I believe new arbo- 
retums will be glad to learn that this 
Association of the staff members of exist- 
ing institutions has been formed for the 
mutual benefit of all. Cordially yours,— 
NELSON MILLER WELLS, (N. Y.) 


sources, 


Grows These Flowers in Sun 


To the Editor: 


WOULD like to pass on to others the 

information that Columbines and Vio- 
lets need not be planted in shade. In 
reality I have better success in nearly com- 
plete sunshine. The main thing is to in- 
clude plenty of peat moss, leaf mold and 
barnyard manure in the soil, and to mulch 
in hot weather. Grass clippings are fine 
for that purpose. Work them into the 
soil in the fall—(Mrs.) S. D,. Banerr, 
(Tex. ) 


Red Plumed Plant Is 


To the Editor: 


HE plant described by Mrs. Darnell in 

her column, “We Hear from Texas,” in 
the September issue of FLoweR Grower is 
Amaranthus. They are blooming in my 
garden now (Sept. 16). Some are only 1 
foot high but the majority are over 8 feet, 
and as big around as trees. They reseed 
themselves very easily—Grace R. WEL, 
( Ariz.) 


Amaranthus 
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Your Garden of Verse” WWETITE-1 of (= Book Offer 


The Old Sun Dial 


(Stanzas done in the manner of the early fo ig G arden ove rs | 
Nineteenth Century) oo 


Eager feet press down the grasses 
tal foal 


ade vege yg Pena | Three Important, Helpful Books by Leading 


the dial’s shadow passes, 











Sweet the Honeysuckle grows. | Authorities ae You'll -Want Them! 

Gentle fingers, rosy tinted, 
; Trace the figures on its face. _ HEREVER flowers are grown the nation’s leading experts, they are 
‘ Where the summer sun has glinted, these books have helped garden’ so highly valued that many of the 

Time is manifest in space, lovers achieve new beauty and success. _largest libraries have purchased them! 
| Lovely eves too soon to slumber, You'll find them not only extremely You'll want them for your own and 
; Read the rune around its edge interesting, but packed with valuable friends’ _use and reference. Order 

Only sunny hours I number— advice that will help you make your while still available! 

This the fair, fallacious pledge. garden better than ever! Written by 


Darkened days must still be counted, 


Hours of sun are not enough. $ THE KEY TO A 


Brass survives, each storm surmounted 


Flesh is made ‘of fragile stuff. BEAUTIFUL GARDEN 




































Life goes on when life is ended, — ae ee ~, ne one yon ae 
y Others walk in sun and showers. H sagt ag Pep oe 
" : ottes, famous author of many garden 
- Here where fragrant airs are blended, books and magazine articles, shows how it 
Voices new will name the hours. can be done, in 78 pages, profusely illustrated. 
Soils, plant foods, cultivating, watering, bloom- 
r Here a thing of stone and metal, ing, insects, winter protection—these and many 
s As the turning years roll on. other subjects are thoroughly discussed in this 
1 F absorbing book which answers practically any 
( Long outlives “both man and petal question you may have on growing. Page 
- Which but flower and are gone. size: 6 by 9 inches. Postpaid price: 45¢. 
l- 
n —MARIE NETTLETON CARROLL 
‘ @ CHARMING GARDENS 
1. 
— and HOW TO PLAN THEM 
K Flower arrangement in the garden is even 
t I love to arrange my flowers more important than in the vase and there’s 
if For the day no more enjoyable and interesting sight than 
*i ae growing flowers skillfully arranged in their 
n Rose, saffron and blue, natural setting for harmonious color grouping, 
a: A brave array. succession of bloom and correct relation in size 
é . and balance. Romaine B. Ware, national au- 
’ : : . thority and garden planner, has ‘made it easy, 
re Sweet Clematis graces in this book, for a to lay out a garden of 
Ss A pottery vase— unusual beauty. e book consists of diagrams 
e. ht - which can be fiteed together to fit your garden, 
Delicate, shimmering regardless of size or shape. Page size: 7¥2 
i- Shadow lace, by 1014 inches. Postpaid price: 40¢. 
ll 
3, Mignonette’s setting 
)- Is a squat blue jar, & POOLS AND 
is Found, years ago, 
t- In an Eastern bazar. ROCK GARDENS 
le 7 7 Many a rock garden enthusiast has slaved and 
— Small yellow Scotch Roses labored throughout a season and, instead of a 
Are in ervystal glass— beautiful garden, has ended up with just a pile 
de steetine seine = of rocks. This clever book, by Romaine 
1 alluring fragrance | Ware, shows how easy it is to avoid mistakes 
Has this creamy mass. | in planning and planting a pool or rock garden, 
or a combination of both—and how to achieve 
3 ° really beautiful results without unnecessary 
Though a day be rainy work or cost. Twenty-four pages, many help- 
It holds no gray hours, ful illustrations and diagrams. Color, page : 
For my house is gay size: 73/, by 63%, inches. Postpaid price: 25¢. 
ne With a myriad flowers. ‘ 
O- —VELMA D. BATES 
in 





n- YOUR OPPORTUNITY to 








n- . . 
Apricot Tree in Autumn } 
rm . Get All S | 
rs | et All 3 at a Saving! | 
Lines of beauty now reveal 
ne That summer’s fruit and leaf concealed You'll find these books saving much time and | 
1e A pool of golden leaves work—and a your garden a spot of real F 
1, A | 5 eae and more lasting beauty and satisfaction. Order 7 
’ About the bare tree’s bole: all three for only 85 cents and save 20% of 
So, the frost of time may show os cost. Get om be still ———- 
. : - , ; = voi isappointment by orderin now ill in 
The hidden beauty of a soul. the coupon and mail to us TO 
—LepA CLEMENTS All books sent 
5 Postpaid EE 
My Vegetable Garden PTUTETIELITITITITITITLiTri rere 
in 
in The carrots have green feather plumes, ‘R.z M. KELLOGG CO., Box 2563, Three Rivers, Mich. 
18 > @ 2a 8 > a 
ny a saree 4 L poe have curl ‘. | eee ; ...., for which, send me postpaid 
1 Fool : Pa B erie — - “ [) All Three Books, 85¢ —1) KEY .tO A BEAUTIFUL GARDEN, 45¢ 
- ed with dewdrop pearis. 1) CHARMING GARDENS, 40¢ O POGRS & ROCK GARDENS, 25¢ 
ed —THELMA IRELAND | Name . ssa Raed sdetis Sethe nctieh Sein ni Btn eel’ cas ach octagon a eed os bop Po aia ake te 
[Tay 
* Readers are invited to contribute original Address Sse 
poems for this column. City SN eee 
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KUMFORT KNEE PADS 


A serviceable knee-cushion with adjustable 
Straps. Fits any knee; will not slip down 
when walking. Prevents moisture from 
Penetrating the clothes. $1.50 


LOG BIRD FEEDER 


White birch log drilled with 
holes, each filled with suet and 
seed. For Chickadee, Wood- 
pecker and other winter birds. 
Package of three, attractively 
wrapped in red, green and clear 
cellophane held together with red 
ribbon. $1.50. Single log 50¢. 





GIRL BIRD FEEDER 
What bird could refuse to 
accept suet and seed offered 
by such an attractive young 
lady? Figure painted in oil 
to endure the weather. $1.50. 
Extra baskets of suet 
and seeds, 25¢ each. 

















REVERE WATERING POT 


Body and spout made of solid copper and 
handle of brass. Fully polished. Ideal for 
indoor use. Small size, 1 pt., 123/4 inches 
from handle to tip. $1.50 

Large size, 2 qt., 17 inches from handle to 
tip. $2.25 





“LONGPICKA" 


Cuts and holds flowers, enabling you to 
gather .low and distant blooms without 


SAWCO WINDOW 
GREENHOUSE 





Enjoy the beauty and real satisfaction of 
year-round flowers at your own window. 


Completely knocked down, packed with full 
instructions for setting up. After installed, 
overall width 4 ft. 3 in., overall height 6 
ft. 11 in. Galvanized pan at bottom 4 in. 
deep. Extends front to back 18 in. All 
glass installation from inside. Shelves ad- 
justable to any convenient height. 


Price $39.50 (Write for a free pamphlet) 


nee ovat 


Trade Mark 
Kneeling-Flevator 





Make your garden work a pleasure. Scien- 
tifically comstructed of selected cypress for 
strength and light weight. Natural wood 
finish, green sponge rubber kneeling plat- 
form that opens, and together with front 
trough provides ample space for small tools. 
Eliminates strain and embarrassing contor- 
tions. Easily carried from place to 
place. $4.75 


Stim ale 


SEEDS—BULBS—GARDEN SUPPLIES 





GIFTS THAT ARE A REAL JOY to Garden Lovers 


SAWCO 
STAINLESS TOOL 
COMBINATION 


Consists of Trowel and 
Fork. Stainless. Ideal 
gift for the home gar- 
dener. Will last a life- 
time. Neatly arranged 
in a colorful gift box. 

$3.50 
Individual tools may be 
purchased at $2. each 


GARDEN CLUB 
FLOWER- 
GATHERING 
SHEARS 


Nickel-plated. Made 
to hold within _ its 
grasp the stem of the 
cut flower. $1.50 


WOODLAND 
SUETTES 


Suet preserved to 
keep indefinitely 
Molded in attrac- 
tiveforms. Turkey, 
Santa Claus, Rab- 
bits. Wood hold- 
er, complete with 
all three forms 
$1.60. Extra Su- 
ettes 30c each 





SAWCO GARDENER'S TOOL 
BASKET 


A beautiful gift for the home _ gardener. 
Basket finished in green or red enamel with 
black handle. Combination § consists of 
Fork, Weeder, Aluminum Garden Trowel, 
Cultivator, Bulb Trowel, Pair of Gloves, 
Rubber Kneeling-Mat, box of Copper-wired 
Labels, Pencil, Garden Line and Reel and 
Flower-gathering Shears. $9. 





WOMAN'S GARDEN TOOL SET 


A beautiful 4-piece stainless steel garden 





; 2 Dept. 10 ; 
stooping, stretching or treading on borders. ' set. Set consists of shovel, hoe, rake and 
Made of Sheffield steel with stainless blades. 132-138 Church Street New York City fork. A very useful assortment of tools for 
Overall length 22 in. Light weight. Will Branches: White Plains, N. Y. ° Stamford, Conn. the woman or junior gardener. Will not 
last a lifetime. $10 Newark, N. J. © Englewood, N. J. © Hempstead, L. I. rust or stain. The set $15 
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Ehristmas Gifts for the Gardener 


“(ft every Christmas stocking this year 
“ could be filled as easily and satis- 

factorily as can those of the home 
gardener, what a joyous shopping time 
it would be! 

One of the easiest ways of solving this 
problem is to give a check for the 
garden enthusiast to spend for seeds, 
perennials or favorite flowers of his own 
selection. One large Rose firm sends out 
blank cheeks for $2.50 or $5, these to be 
signed by the donor and sent to the gar- 
dener who can then order longed-for 
Roses—possibly the dainty miniature ones 
that with their pots stand only a few 
inches high and have the alluring names 
of Pixie and Tom Thumb and sell for just 
one dollar. Or he ean send for other 
types of. Roses which will better fit into 
his garden plan. For the Rose lover 
there is another Christmas gift idea. On 
your order, the growers will send to the 
lucky recipient a gift certificate enclosed 
in a small holiday box wrapped and with 
Christmas greeting card, the little box 
holding a perfumed, naturalistic Rose. 
The Rose bushes will then be sent at 
proper spring planting time, all choice, 
named varieties. One bush will cost 
$1.50 while four are at $5. You may 
select the variety vourself or leave the 
certificate open for your friend to do 
his own selecting. 

Your gift can be one of those ever- 
present helps on a dark night in suburbia, 
an illuminated sign with house numbers 
or the owner’s name. Such markers can 
be of metal, decorative by day, easily 
seen at night, and weather-resistant. Sil- 
houette metal name plates are other types, 
with special designs for country gateways, 
all of wrought iron, a silhouette with 
house numbers costing $4.50. 

Today we do not want tools that rust 
but insist on stainless varieties to make 
our toolsheds as shining as milady’s 
kitchen. There is one special gift box 
of tools that wiil be weleomed by every 
gardener. Packed in a Christmasy box 
and costing $2.25, it contains a trowel, 
hand weeder, hand spading fork, hand 
Warren hoe and a “Better Gardening” 
book. 

If the gardener is allergic to bugs, if 
a flea beetle drives him quite wild, then 
do give him a gun that will permit of a 
successful hunting trip. There is one 
known that uses any desired insecticide in 
the glass jar provided. To use it, attach 





A gift of a bird feeder supplies the 

recipient with a source of constant 

enjoyment all winter long, and the 

birds with an “ever-normal granary.” 

Cardinals frequent this Tyrrell Hop- 
per Feeder 


ELLEN D. WANGNER 


the gun handle to the garden hose, pull 
the trigger and the city water pressure 
will do the rest with the spray covering 
top and undersides of leaves. And its 
cost is so small—only $3.75. And then 
there is another killer, also a hose attach- 
ment but using cartridges of various 
insecticides. Or, if desired, it will shoot 
out vitamin B,, one cartridge developing 
200 gallons of solution, this sprayer 
reaching central plants in a wide bed. 
No more doubt about the health of one’s 
garden with this on hand and this year 
it comes in a special Santa Claus pack- 
age of sprayer, irrigator point and four 
different insecticide cartridges, priced 
from $3.75 to $5.75. 

Speaking of irrigation, we need no 
longer rely solely on our heavy garden 
hose. There is a magic water wand that 
gets right down to the root of things 
without breaking plants or washing 
away soil, this costing $2.50. What a gift 
for the woman gardener; for the Rose 
gardener! 

It would be difficult to get a garden 
eart into a Christmas stocking but why 
not put it in “on order?” There are two 
earts that have put the cld wheelbarrow 
into the discard. One is the “Handi-eart,” 
the other called “Gard-N-Cart,” both use- 
ful and to be desired. Both end all stoop- 
ing and back-breaking shoveling, are as 
easy to use as a dustpan, both are on 
rubber tired wheels to prevent damage 
to lawn or paths. Yes, an order for 
either will delight the heart of any gar- 
dener. And at the same time why not 
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order a baby distrihutor of lawn seeds or 
fertilizer so that the gardener’s new lawn 
will flourish without hard labor? Surely 
$3.30 could bring no more useful gift. 

There are many quaint garden acces- 
sories that bring thoughts of older gar- 
dens—sun dials, weathervanes and bird 
baths all to be had. at low cost and in all 
sizes and shapes. 

A joy-bringing package is the Santa 
Claus box of metal plant props. In this 
prize package, wrapped and sealed with 
Christmas stickers, there is an explana- 
tory leaflet and directions for use, and 
three dozen props ranging in height from 
16 to 42 inches to take care of almost 
all garden plants. Perhaps it is some- 
thing to keep dogs at a safe distance 
that the gardener needs so why not an- 
other box holding one dozen “fence rods” 
to support two rows of wire, rope or 
heavy twine, a whole dozen costing but 
85 cents. There are liquid and powder 
dog repellants too, as you no doubt 
know. 

Of course, every garden must have a 
bird house with feeding tray or shelter. 
Birds are invaluable in the garden at all 
times but hold an especial appeal when 
snow covers the ground. For as low as 
$1.50 one can have a window feeder 
with grain tray and suet cage—a fine gift 
for a shut-in gardener! Another type 
with automatic feeder to place on a win- 
dow sill costs $2.50 and is so made that 
the birds are sheltered. There are 
special devices for feeding woodpeckers, 
chickadees and nuthatehes, one of the 
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Gifts for gardeners are abundant. II- 
lustrated items, beginning at top, are 
the light weight, wooden frame Win- 
dow Greenhouse; the Bishop Suet 
Bird Feeder; and the Sudbury Soil 
Test Kit with which to analyze soil 
for acidity and three elements. Ulti- 
mately every gardener wants a green- 
Orlyt 


(right) is easily erected 


house; the portable model 
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latest being a wood trough to suspend 
from trees, its rough wood giving birds 
a foothold. It has holes down the trough 
for feeding cakes, the trough being filled 
and ready to hang, the twelve holes filled 
with choicest food, and suet cakes, plus 
12 refills all for one dollar. 

There is another gift that will save the 
garden plants from the Ice King, and 
that is a glass mulch so fine that it is like 
lamb’s wool. It comes in eartons and is 
easy to handle and put over the rock 


garden, bulb bed or around shrubs. 
Rodents and inseets do not take up 


winter quarters in this “mulching wool,” 
and it allows the passage of light and 
permits moisture to evaporate. Surely 
this would make an exceptional gift! 

While a greenhouse could not very 
well be put in a stocking nor placed under 
the tree, there surely is no finer gift for 
the gardener. If one cannot give the 
easily-built portable greenhouse which is 
so desirable, there is another type which 
fits over any window to become a window 
greenhouse. Anyone can easily attach 
this little glass house that reaches the 
gardener completely assembled, glass 
cut-to-size, ready to slip into place, and 
its steel frame guaranteed to last a 
lifetime. There’s also a lighter weight 
model of similar design that fits over the 
average window. 

If one cannot have these, there are 
window shelves and brackets to 
hang inside any window, one costing but 


glass 


$1.49 with white enameled lace-like sup- 
ports and two glass shelves. Other 
shelves of wood are easily fitted to a 


window sill and there are glass shelves of 
all sizes with brackets and clips ready to 
install. One shelf has two matching 
shelves for one window to be used with 
Venetian blinds, a shelf that will not 
rust or tarnish and comes in various colors 
at less than three dollars. Another ealled 
the “Hobbi-shelf” is of plate glass with 
rounded edges on rust-proof brackets 
and eosts but a dollar. Another shelf, 
adjustable to size of window and made 
of wood in either ivory or mahogany 
finish, is $1.75. This type of gardening 
“an become the gardener’s chief indoor 


winter sport and if he wishes to test the 
soil in his window garden (as he surely 
does in his summer plot) there is a soil- 
testing equipment ready for him to ensure 
just the right earth for all his plants. 
This is such a welcome gift, such a neces- 
sitv for the gardener, that no gardener 
should be without it. 

There is another type of window or 
table gardening for which we are indebt- 
ed to science. t’s ealled soilless garden- 
ing. It is really very easy and practical. 
Each “garden” is merely a container con- 
sisting of two parts, the upper fitting 
into the lower, to form a decorative pot. 
The lower section holds a chemical solu- 
tion in water, the upper being filled with 
clean, sharp sand. A _ terra-cotta wick 
extends through a hole in the bottom of 
the upper section down into the water, 
this acting as a feeder to supply the 
plant with food and water. Two small 
bottles of food concentrates are supplied 


with each pot, these lasting several 
months, and full directions accompany 
each container to ensure success. 


Today herbs have taken on the impor- 
tance of Colonial days when every house- 
wife knew her “simples” for the cure of 
fevers and other “noxious infirmities of 
the body”. Today we use these old 
favorites for our salads, to give flavor to 
omelettes and meats. Herb gardens are 
becoming as common as_ dandelions. 
Best of all, these “fines herbs” of a French 
cook are to be had in dainty jars and 
bottles, properly mixed by experts. One 
herbalist I know mixes her Sweet Mar- 
joram, Sage, Basil, Caraway, Fennel and 
all the other of her hundred varieties 
according to old recipes. She mixes them 
with a hand-made mortar and pestle so 
that each jar is filled with just the proper 
mixture. Three good-sized jars, one each 
for meats, salads and omelettes, are in 
a pretty box for $1.25 postpaid, a gift 


to delight the gardener or gourmet. She 
also makes herb vinegar to give a deli- 


cious flavor to salads, and there is wild 
Thyme honey fit for the gods! 


Thinking of her garden of Tarragon 


and Lemon Balm and all. the other spiey 
herbs, we sought for them in New York 























Chemical gardening has been simpli- 
fied by the introduction of the Min- 
eral Maid flower pot. Three styles 


are shown; top is lifted from one 


and found another surprise—herb shops 
in two of Fifth Avenue’s best shops. 
Gathered in Kent, England, are the many 
herb collections offered—herb salts, mint 
tea balls selling for 39 cents for 20, pot 
pourris of Roses in quaint wooden bowls 
and low boxes, 65 varieties of Roses mak- 
ing such fragrance as to make one feel 
as though in a Rose garden! There are 
small wieker-bound boxes ready to hang 
in the kitehen with six small jars of vari- 
ous herbs priced at one dollar, the pot 
pourris selling at $2 and $2.50. 

Flower holders are always a must-have 
at all times for the garden club member 
and flower arranger. One of the. best 
standard types has a heavy base and flex- 
ible glass wires that hold stems firmly 
without crushing. This make ean be had 
in many shapes and sizes—a holder, in 
fact, to solve every arrangement problem. 

There is also a flower arranger set that 
every woman gardener wiil desire, the 
box in green and white containing cut- 
ting shears for either wire or flowers, 
pineushion flower holders of various 
shapes and sizes, plant spray for reviv- 


Y quarrel with Peonies that I see 

in most gardens is on ‘two ac- 

counts: They are all too much 
alike, and they are not good enough. 

These Peonies that everyone seems to 
possess are Chinese Peonies. They bloom 
along the eastern seaboard in June. The 
only other common type is the Old Double 
Crimson (Peonia officinalis) which blooms 
in May. This is a fine Peony. Most of 
the Chinese varieties in our gardens are 
not so good in color as they should be, 
however, and some of them are terrible. 
There are plenty of beautiful Chinese 
Peonies that sell quite cheaply, so there 
is no excuse for our having ugly and 
commonplace purplish pinks or even poor, 
small-flowered whites in our gardens. 

In listing some of the finest Chinese 
Peonies, I should like to begin with the 
doubles. First, in double whites, you 
should have Baroness Schroeder, James 
Kelway, Kelway’s Glorious, Le Cygne, 
Mrs. A. M. Brand, and Primevere. From 
the pinks I would choose Therese, Lady 
Alexandra Duff, and. Richardson’s Grandi- 
flora. From the reds, Adolphe Rousseau, 
Philippe Rivoire, and Augusta Dessert. 

In the Japanese type, instead of sta- 


ing much handled flowers, tie wire for 
tying and other wire for holding stems 
close to the edge of a container. The 
price of this treasure-chest is $4.50. 

Small garden accessories can fill the 
Christmas stocking to the top and also 
fill the gardener’s heart—the knee pads 
that make weeding less painful; the type 
known as “Kumforts” costing $1.50; and 
those called Kneezies at one dollar. And 
there is a kneeling platform and front 
trough for small tools, easy to carry 
around and its price of $4.75 equally 
easy on the budget. 

If one wishes to be very practical there 
are two tools that would look well beside 
the Christmas tree, one a steel hand 
broom and a eulti-weeder that cultivates 
as it weeds, each a: valuable garden tool 
and to be found at hardware stores or 
garden supply or seed houses. 

There is nothing, however, that can 
more fully bring the fragranee of Christ- 
mas time than wreaths, sprays and ropes 
of Pine, Fir or Spruce, baskets of Pine 
cones for the fire, bells in silver for en- 
trance doors, and with tall candleholders 
for the two-foot red candles to place on 


The Norton Flower Do-er accessory 


box for flower arrangers contains a 
lot of handy items not heretofore 
available as an arranger’s kit 





Grow Good Peonies 


mens in the center of the flower, we have 
a cluster of narrow, strap-shaped petals. 
The flowers often look like singles, and 
they have the same lightness; hence they 
ean come through heavy rain and still 
hold up their heads when the heavier 
doubles are beaten down into the mud. 
I think they are to be preferred as garden 
plants to the heavy-headed doubles. The 
names are. mostly Japanese.and, there- 
fore, sound strange to our ears. Among 
the whites I would suggest Isani Gidui 
and Toro-no-maki. In the pinks we have 
easier names: Alma and Tokio; and in 
the reds, Fuyajo and King of England. 
All that have been mentioned I consider 
to be among the best, but this is only 
the beginning of the story. 

Very different from Chinese Peonies 
is another race which forms bushes with 
permanent woody stems above ground. 
Plants in this group- are. called Tree 
Peonies (Pwonia suffruticosa) and they 
are the most beautiful flowering plants 
that can be grown in our northern gar- 





Evergreen baskets of fragrant boughs 


make a long remembered gift. They 
are colorful with berries and cones 
to decorate the door or mantel 


the doorstep. Such gifts seem to have a 
special Christmas meaning. Also suit- 
able gifts are baskets and bags of cones 
and Pine sprays; there are great bunches 
of Bayberries for mantels or wreaths. 

Large nurseries of Vermont and New 
Hampshire send wreaths and evergreens 
all over the land to bring to every home 
the spicy fragrance of the northern 
woods. The wreaths may be ordered from 
their catalogues in various designs, some 
with berries and cones, others solely of 
the green sprays, with bunches of long 
sprays tied with silver bells, and_ still 
others shaped like baskets of greens, 
each and all carrying the very essence of 
holiday time. 

There can be a merry Christmas for 
gardeners! 





Sourees of all items mentioned in 
this article will be supplied prompt- 
ly on request by FLoweR GROWER. 
—Epiror 











dens. The range of color includes every- 
thing that is lovely in pinks and reds, 
from white to a deep maroon that is 
almost black. The flowers are enormous 
in size—8 to 12 inches across. The tex- 
ture of the petals is delicate and beauti- 
ful and even the foliage is impressive. 

Unfortunately, these plants are not 
easy to propagate. They are multiplied 
by grafting, and grafting is a slow and 
uncertain process; hence prices of Tree 
Peonies are higher than those of the 
ordinary kinds. Nor are they carried by 
many Peony specialists. Yet, if you are 
determined to have them, as you should 
be, you will find that you can get them. 

Peony breeders have been crossing wild 
species and have produced in recent years 
many new hybrids in brilliant and strik- 
ing shades. They have also been able to 
extend the season of bloom by using early- 
blooming species, so that we now have 
Pednies not for a short three weeks, as 
formerly, but for nearly two months. 
Watch for these newer hybrids. They 
are the Peonies of the future, and many 
of them are winners.—From a Radio 
Garden Club broadcast by Prof. A. P. 
Saunders, Station WOR. 
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Water Lilies of Tomorrow 


REEDING tropical Water Lilies, 

like any other line of work, tends to 

progress slowly up to a certain 
point, when suddenly the roof flies off and 
everything happens at once. Frequently 
this exciting period is the result of new 
blood brought in by a new species intro- 
duction, as in 1912, when Nymphea ovali- 
folia resulted in the first large size, giant 
Lilies like Mrs. Edwards Whitaker and 
Mrs. G. H. Pring; and again in 1929, 
when the re-disecovery of the “Lost Yellow 
Lily,” N. burti, brought in yellow to com- 
plete the major color range, and the 
patented variety St. Louis was added to 
the family. 

A portion of the new introductions for 
future years is the result of a new species 
ealled N. colorata, brought back from 
England in 1938 by George H. Pring, 
superintendent of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden and proud father of nine-tenths 
of our present tropical, day ‘blooming 


Water Lilies. Peculiarly enough, the 
other new introductions described below 


and also ready to be disseminated in the 
near future, owe nothing to N. colorata, 
though they came to fruit at the same 
time. 

It has been eight years since the Mis- 
souri Botantieal Garden named a Water 
Lily, and now, within the next few years, 
they will introduce Lilies which solve at 
least four of the remaining major prob- 
lems of the hybridist. 

In the first place, good dark blue Lilies 
were searce, and a few available did not 
open out well, tending to remain cupped, 
and never displaying their dusky color to 
good advantage. 

Secondly, a truly double Water Lily, 
with all the stamens assuming a petaloid 
form, had never been produced. 

Thirdly, the orange and apricot shades 
had never been bred successfully into a 
strong, vigorous tropical day blooming 
Lily, even though the yellow color had 
made it possible when N. burti appeared. 


OURTHLY, the easily propagated vi- 

viparous Lilies, producing young 
plants in the leaf sinuses, were all firmly 
linked with serub characteristics of bloom. 
Their flowers were smaller, had fewer 
petals, and were much less colorful than 
the other Water Lilies which depended on 
tubers for propagation. 

These four problems are now solved to 
the satisfaction of even the rigorous Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden standards. Names 
have been given to two dark blue Lilies, 
which will now be propagated for future 
distribution. 

One of these, Judge Hitcheock, is the 
result of careful breeding from previously 





The new Water Lily, Director George 
Re Moore, blue- 


violet, is amazingly floriferous. Eight 


colored deep soft 


blooms are shown open at once on a 
single plant 
Courtesy Missouri 


Botanical Garden. 
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known stock. It is a medium large flower 
measuring 7 or 8 inches across. Techni- 
‘ally a bi-color, the inner side of its 
sepals are a rich “Bradley’s Violet,” 
deepening the tone of the “Wisteria 
Violet” petals. Its leaves are the familiar 
oval shape of the N. capensis type, and 
it occupies the usual amount of room in 
pools. 

The other named Lily is Director George 
T. Moore, the first hybrid of N. colorata 
to reach the public. Its leaves are almost 
perfect circles, half as large as those of 
N. capensis, and needing much less space 
in ponds. Also from N. eolorata comes 
a tendency to form community heads the 
first year, resulting in an amazingly florif- 
erous habit. Unlike other previous mul- 
tiple growers, the flowers lose nothing in 
size by this tendency. The individual 
flowers will measure about 8 inches across, 
and there will be from six to ten of them 
open at one time, with numerous buds 
yaiting their turn. The flower is unusu- 
ally well shaped, each petal holding its 
distinct place, with no overlapping, and 
the color is a uniform deep soft blue- 
violet. It makes an amazingly fine show 
in pools. 

The first completely double Water Lily 
ever produced is also an offspring of N. 
eolorata, using Jupiter as the other par- 
ent. Every stamen has been turned into a 
short petal, and the color of this novelty 
is the darkest violet listed in Ridgeway’s 
chart. 
this first year of its life the blooms mea- 
sure 6 or 7 inches across. 

The third and fourth problems men- 
tioned above—producing an apricot Lily, 
and improving the viviparous strain— 
must be discussed together, since the new 
Lily of that shade is merely one of several 
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It opens out very well, and even. 





fine new vivips produced at the Missouri 
Botanical Garden. The new Lily is exactly 
the color of the Talisman Rose, and is 
the result of annual crosses made for the 
past nine years, since the introduction of 
N. burti made it a possibility. Frequent 
apricots would appear, but always they 
were weak and ailing. This new young- 
ster is strong and healthy its first vear, 
and its viviparous characteristics alone 
would insure its future. 

Others of this new strain of vivips are: 
(1) a large white, similar to Mrs. G. H. 
Pring, with even more petals; (2) an 
even darker yellow than St. Louis, and 
quite as large; (3) a lovely peach-pink; 
(4) a dark pink, nearest approach to red 
in any day-blooming tropical Water Lily; 
and others still in the trial stage. 

This new strain of viviparous Lily will 
gladden the hearts of all growers, since 
vegetative propagation is so simple. 
Growers have always liked the vivips, even 
with their poor flowers. George H. Pring 
has been working on them for ten years, 
ever since he discovered the breeding pos- 
sibilities of variety Independence, itself 
only recessively viviparous, but produe- 
ing offspring which are dominantly vege- 
tative propagators. Now he has finally 
answered the grower’s prayer. 


Lily bulbs can be planted late and in 
fact the ones that usually come from 
Japan may be set out in December in 
ground kept open until then with deep 
muleh. Indications are that Lily bulbs 
will still be available from Japan this 
year, but home gardeners wishing to com- 
plete their Lily planting this month may 
use American grown bulbs which can be 
obtained now without delay. 
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WINDOW GARDENING 


Our Seasoning Window 


Portia GILPIN, (IIl.) 


UR grandmothers made it one of 

their accustomed tasks each sum- 

mer to gather and dry herbs for 
use during the long winters from their 
fragrant herb gardens. And now, hav- 
ing seen a revival of interest in herbs 
these last few years, we are bringing in- 
doors some of our favorites in the fall, 
potting them up as house plants. A 
neighboring nurseryman will have them 
in strong potted plants very reasonably 
priced, if you don’t have them in your 
own garden. 

We have one sunny south window which 
has become our “seasoning window” be- 
cause in it thrive several herbs from which 
we cut fresh leaves all winter, a-spicin’ 
of our food being one very effective way 
to head off jaded, late-winter appetites. 
We never use more than the least bit of 
herb seasoning, as it must always add 
just a subtle touch, so our plants are 
never left denuded. 

First in importance is Parsley for those 
last minute seasoning occasions when the 
pot’s boiling and the salad’s crispy and 
you can’t dash off to a store for it. And 
we find so many uses for it .. . it’s so 
good for you... so much iron in it. 
Of course, it goes into soups and seal- 
loped potatoes and scrambled eggs and in 
turkey or fowl stuffings. We have favorite 
New England recipes that call for Pars- 
ley; one especially, baked oysters and 
bacon to which is added a tablespoon of 
chopped Parsley. We like sailor’s omelet 
with anchovy and Parsley included in 
the ingredients. 

In our seasoning window we include a 
pot of Chives, that aristocrat of the onion 
family, to add its mild flavor to omelets, 
scrambled eggs, fried potatoes, salads, 
cottage cheese, soups, baked beans, sand- 
wiches, and the plebeian hamburger. As 
fast as we cut a half dozen or so tops 
from our plant, new ones shoot up to 
take their place’so that there is always 
a supply at hand. 

To add a distinctive flavor to scrambled 
eggs we clip off three or four leaves of 
our potted Sweet Marjoram, cut them 
into tiny pieces with kitchen shears and 
include them in our beaten eggs when 
they go into the pan. It’s a pity you’ve 
never tasted scrambled eggs so seasoned. 

We use Sweet Marjoram to spruce up 
our winter fare in soups and in poultry 
stuffing also; in roasts, stews, or with 
fish; in salads, omelets, scalloped potatoes. 
It blends well with Chives, as the latter 
is so refined. 

Then there’s Rosemary, that’s . . . yes, 
we know, but we like it better for warmth 
and pungency of flavor on a blizzardy 
February night—three or four leaves in 
brown gravy supplementing pot roast and 


mashed potatoes. It’s good, too, in veg- 
etable soup or in any kind of meat sauce. 


Standing in the sunlight next to Rose- 
mary is the delicious Rose Geranium, com- 
monly used in jellies, but oh, just drop a 
leaf into your seven minute frosting next 
time you make it and listen to your 
family exclaim! 

These are the herbs we have found most 
successful to grow indoors because they 
do not require a great amount of space. 


Gardenias Indoors 


C ,ARDENIAS require a warm, sunny, 
humid location for proper growth. 
The night temperature should be 60-62° 
and about 10° higher during the day. An 
eastern or southern exposure is ideal. The 
average humidity in the home is too low 
for proper growth. Keep the plant well 
watered, but never allow the soil to be- 
come saturated with water for any length 
of time. Place the pot in a larger pot, 
either glazed or plain, with at least one 
inch space between pots. Fill this with 
peat moss or sphagnum moss. 


Yellow foliage. When the new leaves 
are very light in color, a condition called 
chlorosis, the plant usually lacks iron. 
This may result from too alkaline a soil 
or from repotting too late in the summer. 
All repotting should be done before Sep- 
tember 1. Chlorosis can be corrected by 
applying aluminum sulfate (alum) or 
ferrous sulfate (copperas) at the rate of 
1 tablespoonful to a quart of water and 
apply one-half cup per 6-inch pot—less 
for smaller pots. 

Nematodes or eelworms working inside 
the roots, causing them to swell, are also 
possible causes for yellow foliage. The 
nematodes eause gall on the roots. This 
injury interferes with normal water and 
mineral absorption of the plant. If this 
is noticed, destroy the plant. 

Applying nitrate nitrogen fertilizer in 
the form of a complete fertilizer will also 
cause yellow leaves. Always apply nitro- 
gen in the form of ammonia; example, 
ammonium sulfate, one teaspoonful per 
quart of water and apply one-half cup of 





House Plant Tip Exchange 


If you have grown an unusual 
house plant, or have found a sue- 
cessful way of propagating, train- 
ing, or growing a plant indoors, you 
are invited to write a letter for this 
page telling of your experiences. 
Pictures, if available, may be sub- 
mitted, too. Accepted material will 
be paid for at our regular rates 
upon publication—EprtTor. 











this solution once a month to a 6-inch pot 
—less for smaller pots. 


Soils. Gardenias should be planted in 
one-half acid peat and one-half garden 
loam. During early June, after the plant 
is through flowering, it is advisable to 
trim the plant back to at least two or 
three double sets of leaves, counting from 
the branched part of the stem of the 
plant. At this time shift the plant into a 
larger sized pot. Place this plant out- 
doors in a partially shaded location, 
plunging the pot to the rim, and mulch 
with acid peat. Lift the plant and bring 
inside September 1 to 15. 


Pests. Mealy bugs (white cottony in- 
sects) are most troublesome. Spraying 
the plants every week with Lethane 440 
in the conservatory is desirable but when 
growing in the home this is not feasible. 
Mix a tablespoonful of greenhouse Volck 
in a quart of water and wash the plant 
with a cloth which has been moistened 
with this mixture. This insecticide will 
eliminate the mealy bugs if the plant is 
properly covered and will make the foli- 
age very glossy. 

A home remedy is to cover the tip of a 
toothpick with cotton, dip the cotton 
covered stick into rubbing alcohol and ap- 
ply to all the cottony masses on the plant. 
Be sure to cover the small mealy bugs 
which may be some distance from the 
cottony mass.—G. H. Porescu, Extension 
Specialist in Floriculture, Ohio State Col- 
lege. Farm and Home Garden Club News 
Letter. 


Yellow and Blue Oxalis 
KATHERINE Jarvis, (N. Y.) 


HE yellow winter-blooming Oxalis, 

Oxalis Bermuda Buttercup, is best 
grown in hanging baskets or pots in 
brackets. 

I plant mine in good garden soil with 
some bone meal mixed in well. Plant one 
bulb to a 4-inch pot or 3 or 4 bulbs to 
an 8-inch pot. Cover with one inch of 
soil, water and put in a sunny window. 

They make a great quantity of foliage 
before they begin to bloom and the flow- 
ers are from one to 14 inches in diameter, 
usually 12 to 20 flowers to a cluster. 
When they stop blooming store the pots 
in a dark, cool place until August. Then 
turn out the soil from the pots on a paper 
earefully as the parent bulb forms many 
new bulbs and most of them will be down 
in the bottom of the pot. Do not ex- 
pose the bulbs to the air but keep covered 
with sand until planted in pots. 

I have never heard of a real blue Ox- 
alis, but Parochetus communis is called 
Blue Oxalis and also Shamrock Pea. It 
is a trailing plant with clover-shaped 
leaves and pea-like flowers, blue with 
pink wings. It will bloom the first year 
from seed and can be grown as a nearly 
everblooming house plant, in a terrarium, 
or in a damp place in the garden, 


Poinsettias now growing indoors should 
not be allowed to get dry at any time 
and also should be kept out of cold 
drafts. Any form of abuse will make the 
leaves drop off. Also keep the plants out 
of hot, sunny windows. 
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The 


fanciers 


appeals to 
neatly 


Rainbow Cactus 


who admire its 
arranged, close fitting spines and its 
show of flowers 


F you wish to grow plants, and enjoy 


them throughout the winter’ with 
little care or worry, try succulents, 


and especially cacti. They’re an interest- 
ing lot, but like all other plant groups 
some individuals are better adapted to 
indoor cultivation than others. I have 
chosen varieties which can be relied upon 
by window gardeners. 

Many succulents are unrivaled for their 
beauty of flower and great range of 
color; others are grotesque, weird or have 
unbelievable form, leaf, rib or spine 
characters. This last group will surely 
hold your interest. 


One must realize that many plants 
come from regions that pass through 
one weather extreme to another; some 
inhabit very dry sections while others 


flourish in tropical parts of the world. 
A knowledge of a _plant’s habitat is, 
therefore, advantageous to the gardener 
because it gives him an inkling of the 
tvpe of soil, degree of heat, and water 
requirements it demands. 

South Africa furnishes many interest- 
ing forms of plant life. Here are found 
several groups of plants that are almost 
ideal for the window ledge. Some kinds, 
like the Euphorbias or Spurge, look like 
eacti but botanically they are more 
closely related to the well known Poin- 
settia. Carrion Flowers (Stapelia), with 
mediocre foliage or stems, have flowers 
that are star-shaped, colorful, but un- 
fortunately very odoriferous in an ob- 


noxious way. The flowers of Stapelia 
gigantea are 6 inches or more across. 


This is a member of the Milkweed Family. 

Other South Africans are the Apiecras, 
closely related to Aloes, with rosettes of 
thick, often tubereuled leaves. Haworthias 
are also well adapted to the window 
garden for they are dwarf, with short, 
broad, thick and fleshy leaves. Gasterias 
comprise a fine group and they resemble 
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Try Your Luck With 


Cacti and Succulents 


Frank K. Balthis, horticulturist for Chicago’s 


Garfield Park Conservatory, selects fool-proof 


cacti and succulents for window gardeners 


Haworthias in form and habit. The 
flowers of these groups are usually yel- 
low, or orange and are borne on 12- to 
24-inch stalks. 

When you delve into the list of sue- 
culents—as you surely will, sooner or 
later—you will find many choice plants 
from which to make a selection. One 
of the most obvious choices is the Jade 
Plant, Crassula arboreseens. It is quite 
popular at present because its thick, 
roundish foliage stays in good condition 
for years. Oceasionally, a plant will 
favor you with numerous rose-red flowers 
of small size, but it is not a consistent 
flowering plant. C. lactea is an upright 
sort with an interesting habit. 
furnish some delightful 
brilliantly colored flowers 
One is a popular 


Kalanehoes 
species with 
and unusual foliage. 
holiday plant with florists. K. bloss- 
feldiana has very showy flowers that 
come at a time when most appreciated. 
It may be grown from cuttings and it 
blooms when quite small. K. carnea is 
the most common species; it has fragrant 
pink flowers. A new sort, K. orgyalis, 
has attractive leaves of a brownish color 
and soft to the touch. 

One cannot fail to include the Bry- 
ophyllums in the collection of desirable 
plants for some of them have the strange 


habit of perpetuating their kind by 
sending out small plantlets from each 


node of the leaf. The Sprouting Leaf or 
Air-Plant (B. pinnatum) has quite large 
much 


green leaves which are used by 
schools as illustrative material. B. uni- 
florum has small leaves with the same 
habit of reproduction. B. tubiflorum 


with narrow leaves presents an interest- 
ing sight when the minute buds along 
the leaf margin begin to swell, develop- 
ing into tiny plants that eventually fall 
to the ground and take root. 

Several other genera are noted for their 


attractiveness as house plants among 
them being the MHouseleeks or Sem- 
pervivums with unusual rosettes, each 


leaf over-lapping the other at the base 
to obtain its full share of light.  S. 
haworthi grows into a small tree 10 
inches high with several “chickens” ap- 
pearing along the sides. The oldtime Hen 
and Chickens or Echeverias, such as E. 





This specimen of Echinocereus rosei 
illustrates a suitable size of pot in 
relation to size of plant 


leucotricha, with whitish leaves and 
pink down the center and soft, thick 
texture are most unusual. E. peacocki 
is unique, and the low-growing Cotyledon 
chrysantha (Umbilicus chrysantha) has 
rosettes of small leaves and white or 
yellow flowers. These groups grow very 
little during the wintertime but at the 
approach of spring they respond to the 


warm days and bright sunshine in a 
vigorous manner. 
Although the group known as _ sue- 


culents, to distinguish it from eacti, com- 
prises a valuable part of a plant collee- 
tion, it is to cacti that the window gar- 
dener must go to obtain the most unique 
group that is suitable for a year-round 
garden of interest. The person who de- 
pends, however, on them for winter 
flowers will be disappointed for they 
bloom, with few exceptions, during early 
spring and summer. However, one may 
grow the beautiful Christmas Cactus 
(Zygocactus truncatus) in several varie- 
ties, which blooms during the holidays, 
and rest content with the knowledge that 
it is one of the finest of all flowers. It 
does well in a pot, the ineh-long joints 
hanging over the sides. The Christmas 
Cactus makes a good basket plant and in 
the small conservatory, it can be imbedded 
in sphagnum moss mounted on a_ block 
of wood. The plant is epiphytie for 


it is found growing on the branches of 




















It does 
well when grafted on the Barbados 
Gooseberry or slender, serpentine cacti. 

If one has the room, he may grow the 
“Queen of the Night”, sometimes called 
the Night-blooming Cereus (Epiphyllum 
oxypetalum). It is usually epiphytic in 
its native habitat, but for room culture 
requires a light, rich soil. The flower is 
large, about 6 inches broad with a 10-inch 
tube, and opens during the evening at 
around eleven o’clock closing in the morn- 
ing. E. ackermani is also common and 
may be had in several varieties. It is a 
day-bloomer, the flowers appearing dur- 
ing summer. 


Y OU cannot go wrong if you grow a 


few of the Eechinopsis since their flow- 
ers, appearing in the early morning and 
passing away by night, surpass many oth- 
ers. The species multiplex, oxygona and 
evriesi, with others, come from Mexico 
into South America and have flowers in 
pink and white, each flower being about 
3 inches across and with a 6-inch tube. 
The plants are of a roundish form. The 
Rat-tail Cactus (Aporoeactus  flagelli- 
formis) with slender or pendant stems, 
has crimson flowers 24 inches wide and 
3 inches long. It makes a fine plant 
when grafted on a strong, upright grow- 
ing plant, the stems hanging downward 
to as much as 3 feet. 

Among the typical Ameriean forms of 
eacti are Echinocereus dasvacanthus, E. 
reichenbachi and the Rainbow | Caetus 
(E. rigidissimus). The beauty of these 
plants is not alone contained within the 
close fitting spines, which makes them 
well worth growing because of their 
color, but in addition the flowers are very 
attractive. E. reichenbachi is found with 
both white or brown spines and with 
pink flowers. 

Some of the Prickly Pears (Opuntias) 
are invaluable for the window garden, 
but of special value are those with small 
joints or slabs. Among the latter are 


trees in Brazil alongside orchids. 





Here’s a snapshot of a typ- 
ical collection of cacti (left). 
The 


plant for its 


owner admires each 
individuality. 
Echinopsis multiplex is in 


bloom 


To some people, this un- 


gainly plant of Harrisia tor- 
tuosa may have no charm. 
but when the tapered buds 
open into delicately colored 
blooms in the evening, all 
the neighbors come to ad- 


mire (right illustration) 





the Beavertail Cactus (O. basilaris) with 
magenta flowers and few, if any, spines. 
Q. santa-rita from Arizona is one of the 
most attractive with purplish and_pink- 
hued slabs and deep yellow flowers. O. 
microdasys is a handsome plant with 
almost cireular joints, and with cushions 


of bright orange yellow bristles. The 
Grizzly Bear Cactus (O. ursina) from 


the Mojave Desert, has tawny white hairs 
or spines, some 3 to 6 inches long, which 
makes it very desirable. 

Practically every cactus collector must 
have a Flaming Ball Cactus (Feroeactus 
acanthodes) with spines varying in color 
from red to white. But no matter what 
specimen cactus is grown, suitable con- 
tainers have much to do with the effect 
produced. 

There are so many curious forms that 
it is impossible to list even a part of 
them, but by searching through the plant 
lists supplied by growers a most startling 
collection can be arranged. 

As stated before, the range of cacti 
is from the extremely dry desert regions 
to the warm tropics. Hence some plants 
must be given more water and a warmer 
place than the desert kinds. Young plants 
must be kept growing, but when they 
have developed the thick, leathery 
epidermis, which enables them to with- 
stand the rigors of dry rooms or intense 
rays of the summer suns, they should be 
watered only when they need water which 
is not too often during winter. During 
summer, tropical species should be given 
some protection against the sun’s rays or 
they may blister. 

If one really wants to grow a collec- 
tion of the world’s most interesting plants, 
plants that are of value every day in 
the year, he should grow cacti and other 
succulents. One must use proper 
one that is free from very much organic 
matter, but quite sandy and with perfeet 
drainage, carefully avoiding over-water- 
ing during the resting or dormant 
season. Huge, heavy specimens are too 


soils, 





handle in the small window 


difficult to 
so it is wise to leave them to the person 


with a large Wateh for 
insects and adopt a regular spray calen 
dar to control them. Use common garden 
sense and success is assured. 


conservatory. 


A Choice Centaurea 


RARE and unusual tall border plant 
is Centaurea leucopsis which is easily 
grown from summer-sown seed and which 
will produce seedlings large and sturdy 
enough to transplant in the fall and en- 
dure the rigors of winter. The object 
of summer sowine is to get the seed just 
newly ripened and perfectly fresh. If 
sown in a shady place and kept moist it 
will germinate. in a short time and be 
ready to transplant in time for the roots 
to become established before winter. It 
will then bloom by the middle of the 
following July. 
The plants grow 3 feet high with about 
an equal spread and, while they endured 


a month of very hot, dry weather and 
kept blooming, they did better with a 
normal amount of moisture. The buds 
and bloom follow in an endless succes- 


sion until cut down by frost, which makes 
this plant particularly valuable for the 
perpetual border. 

The blooms are a fluffy double pink 
similar to C. dealbata but come later and 
bloom over a longer The buds 
are attractive with their silvery metallie 
plating and may be eut and dried like 
straw flowers for winter decorations. The 
gray green leaves which are finely di 
vided harmonize with the pink of the 
flowers which are wonderful for cutting. 
The general appearance of the plant re- 
sembles the hardy Aster though more re- 
fined. Beeause of its wide spread, it 
should be planted singly rather than in 
groups in the border.—Brrtua H. Swoop, 


(Kans. ) 


season, 
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With Your Favorite Flower 








Preparing Delphiniums for 
Winter 


By Leon H. Leontan, Author of 
“How to Grow Delphiniums” 


LD and well established plants need 
no winter protection whatever. Their 
roots go so deeply and anchor the crown 
so firmly that heaving due to freezing 


and thawing has no effect on them. Low 


temperatures do not harm Delphiniums, 
therefore there is no necessity for pro- 
viding protection against excessive cold. 
Furthermore, where winters are very 
severe, the snowfall is heavy most of 
the time, and we know that snow is the 
ideal mulch. Some people, the writer 
included, mulch their larger plants with 
coal ashes. This is a fairly effective 
protection against snails and other pests 
and delays the very early emergence of 
Delphinium shoots late in the winter so 
that often they escape freezing. 

The younger seedlings should have 
some protection. If the seed was sown 
very early, say the last of July, the 
seedlings will be large enough to go 
through winter without any protection. 
However, a mulch of half an inch of sand 
will be beneficial in most cases. Before 
the mulch is applied the seedlings should 
be thoroughly sprayed or dusted with 
Bordeaux in order to keep in check 
some of the fungous pests that may 
cause losses later. Still earlier, at least 
two applications of rotenone spray or 
dust should have been made in order to 
keep the mite in check. 


Screen protection. Where birds, rab- 
bits, and other animals are likely to 
harm the seedlings in the fall and in 
early spring, wire screen protection is 
necessary. The sereen is tacked to the 
top of the frame or of the seedflat and 
thus everything from snails to larger 
animals is kept out. Where field mice 
and moles abound, coldframes must be 
insulated against them. The ideal cold- 
frame is made of concrete, both bottom 
and sides; but few can afford such beds. 
Others may tack wire screen to the bot- 
tom of the seedbed before filling in the 
soil, and a screen on the top. Unless 
some such method is used, mice and 
moles will be attracted to the glass- or 
muleh-protected beds and play havoe 


with them. Mulching materials may 
vary from straw to glass wool. The 


latter is likely to blow away unless kept 
in place by means of chicken wire. 
While the older plants do not need 
mulching, they too should receive certain 
treatments in order to do their best the 
following year. Every bit of the dead 
tops should be removed and destroyed. 
This might save a lot of grief later on. 
Certain fungi causing rots and eankers 
winter-over in the dead parts and should 
be eliminated before they cause trouble. 
A Bordeaux dust or spray should fol- 
low this operation. The beds and borders 
should be clean from weeds because 
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weeds may harbor insect pests. The 
stem borer is a good example of such 
pests. It winters over in such plants as 
ragweed and emerging in the spring it 
bores into the stems of Delphiniums and 
a great many other plants. Refuse of 
all kinds invites slugs, mice and moles. 
A garden that is kept spie and span 
not only during the growing season but 
in the winter as well, is less likely to be 
bothered with so many pests. 


Close of the Rose Year 


By R. Marion Harton, Secretary, 
American Rose Society 


OVEMBER is Rose planting time in 
many gardens and it is also bedtime 
for Roses, too. 

Last month’s FLower GROWER carried 
planting instructions, so it is necessary 
only to warn that newly planted Roses 
should be hilled up with soil as soon as 
they are planted. It’s a good plan to look 
over these hills when they have had time 
to settle and to renew them if they have 
washed away or setiled. Hills of sand or 
ashes, being porous, allow water to escape 
but hills of earth or peat moss are best 
when kept in close contact with the canes. 

Hilling keeps Rose plants frozen once 
they freeze and prevents alternate freez- 
ing and thawing of unprotected canes 
during the cold season. In regions having 
severe or variable winters, many garden- 
ers furnish added protection to dwarf 
Roses by knocking the bottoms out of 
peach or vegetable baskets and inverting 
them over the plants after tying the canes 
together. They then fill the space around 
the plant with the protecting material. 
One of my correspondents uses cylinders 
of heavy tar paper instead. These are all 
added insurance and are inexpensive. 

Winter protection for tender Climbing 
Roses requires more care. Many authori- 
ties recommend removing climbers from 
their supports, laying the canes on the 
ground and covering with earth, but I 
have found that too often the canes be- 
come water soaked and rot or develop 
canker, ruining the canes. They seem to 
require air and some light during winter. 

Protecting Climbers. Roses trained on 
posts, and Climbers which can be removed 
from fences, trellises and such supports 
and the canes tied together, can be suc- 
cessfully protected by being wrapped with 
the new glass wool. This material comes 
in sheets looking like cotton batting and 
a Pillar Rose can be wrapped with glass 
wool and tied with string in a few min- 
utes. A climber after being taken down 
and the canes tied together ean then be 
wrapped and tied back to the support for 
the winter. 

Glass wool, being porous, allows water 
to drain away and light to reach the 
eanes. Climbing Hybrid Teas, which are 
not reliably hardy here in Harrisburg, 
have come through the past two winters 
unharmed with glass wool protection. 
The wool is still in usable condition after 


it has been used for two winters. 
Rugosas, most Hybrid Perpetuals, Da- 
masks, Centifolias, Gallicas and Mosses as 
well as the Species Roses are hardy in this 
section without protection. Some of these 
types and old Climbers are sometimes 
attacked by scale. The best treatment for 
scale is to spray the plants with an oil 
spray on a warm sunny day during winter 
when the thermometer is in the forties. 
Some of the Climbers which were not 
pruned after blooming last summer 
should be adorned with red berries this 
month, if frosts have not blackened them, 
and will be found attractive vase material. 


Irises Safe for the Winter 


By F. W. Casseserr, Editor of American 
Iris Society Bulletin 


ATE fall rings down the curtain for 
outside work with Iris. However, 
shortly before suspending operations for 
the season, give Iris plants of all kinds 
a final bit of attention so that they will 
be in the best possible condition to go 
through the winter. 

While the ground is still open and 
workable, Iris beds should be given their 
final weeding. Although this is not abso- 
lutely necessary it is surprising the 
amount of labor it will save next spring. 
Likewise, it will help to control leaf spot 
next spring if all spotted and withered 
leaves are pulled off the plants late in the 


. fall. 


Types of mulches. After the ground is 
frozen solidly a winter covering over all 
newly planted Iris rhizomes is highly 
desirable. It will greatly reduce alter- 
nate thawing and freezing of the soil 
during the winter and thereby prevent 
heaving of the plants. I have found ex- 
celsior to be an excellent mulch. It is 
light and airy, quickly dried, and does 


HOW TO PLANT A ROSE 





Plant 


Rose bushes 
holes. Trim back straggly roots; let 
the roots spread out in all directions 


in large-size 
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not become matted on the plants. Fur- 
thermore, it does not blow off the beds 
as easily as might be imagined. When 
bought in bales the excelsior is tightly 
compressed, and so it is necessary to pull 
it apart and fluff it before drawing it 
around the individual plants. If excelsior 
is not available, salt hay ean be used. It 
would seem that the new “Cran-Cover” 
consisting of cranberry plant tops 
should prove to be an excellent mulch. 
In any case, never use leaves. They re- 
main soggy underneath and are conducive 
to root rot. 

I cannot stress too greatly the ‘mpor- 
tanee of this winter protection for Iris, 
especially on recently planted rhizomes. 
Repeatedly, I have noticed the great dif- 
ference in bloom obtained from plants 
whose roots stayed firmly anchored in the 
soil throughout the winter in comparison 
with those that had heaved above the sur- 
face because of loosened roots. With 
this final admonition we go into winter 
with the hope that all of you will be 
blessed with beautiful bloom from the 
Iris in your gardens next spring. 


Dahlias—November 


By J. Louis Roperts, Author of 
“Modern Dahlias” 


aA you have stored your Dahlia 
roots, clean up and burn all rubbish. 
This ineludes stalks, foliage and other 


vegetation, such as MHollyhock stalks 
which should be cut off close to the 
ground. 


Put the Dahlia stakes away in such a 
way as to be readily accessible. You can 
then bring them into the basement or 
garage during the winter months and 
paint them. 

If you plan to use a hotbed or cold- 
frame in the spring, now is the time to 
put it in before the frost gets too deep 
to work the ground. It will not be neces- 
sary to put the sash on unless you prefer 
it that way. Later, after the ground has 
frozen, you can put straw around the 
coldframe. If put down now, insects may 
hibernate in it. 





crown is 


9 Set each plant so that the 
just below ground. Fill in around 
the roots with composted soil 
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With this issue, our series of 
Favorite Flower cultural notes, 
which began in March, ends for the 
season. Many readers who have kept 
these articles for reference have 
written us or the authors in praise 
of this series. If there is sufficient 
demand, a similar one will run next 
year.—EDITOR 











Now is a good time to dig your Dahlia 
garden. If possible, dig in some old 
rotted manure and if you prefer to add 
phosphorus at this time put it in, in the 
shape of bone meal. Potash will leach 
out if you put it in now so it is better 
to wait until next year. 

Toward the end of the month or the 
first part of December examine Dahlia 
roots. If any have stem rot, thoroughly 
clean out the spoiled part using a knife 
and dust with dusting sulphur. If any 
roots are shriveled, they are too dry and 
a little moisture must be added to your 
packing material. 

If you are going to grow any Dahlias 
from seed, better get them ordered early 
this month. Start in and plan your gar- 
den for next year. Lay out your Dahlia 
patches on stiff paper or cardboard. 
Write in the names of the varieties you 
intend to plant in pencil so they can be 
erased if you change your plans. Look 
up the ads of commercial Dahlia growers 
this month and next. Write them now 
as they have the most time to spare at 
this time of year. In January they usually 
are busy getting out their catalogues, so 
if you have any questions about varieties, 
ete., write now. 


Last Peony Tasks 


By Grorce W. Peyton, Regional (Va.) 
Vice-President, American Peony Society 


AVE you planted all the Peonies you 
wish this fall? Have you cut off the 
old stalks and cleaned up all fallen leaves 
and burned all these? Have you seen to 
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3 After ramming soil between the 
roots with fingers or your heels, 
fill the hole half way and firm soil 
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it that no water can stand over or around 
the plants at any time during the winter? 
In short, have you done all the necessary 
fall chores? If not, it is time that they 
were finished as we never can tell what 
the weather will be. 

Planting may be done until the ground 
freezes. This happens usually from No- 
vember 15 to December 1 in the North 
and later in the South. Roots planted 
late in the North will not have time to get 
a firm hold with. their small feeding 
roots, but they will live and grow and 
little difference will be seen if they are 
given proper care the following growing 
season. Likewise, late planted ones need 
a mulch of some sort. Planting should be 
done in accordance with instructions 
given previously. 

It is well to give the bed a good final 
cultivation. If you wish to do so, dig 
in at the same time a good handful or 
two of bone meal for each plant. 

Make sure that no depressions are left 
around the plants that would hold water 
during the winter. This is very important. 
Standing water over Peony crowns may 
cause serious injury. 


Fall clean-up. In many parts of the 
country the past summer has fostered the 
spread of various leaf and stem diseases 
of Peonies. Long continued wet is ideal 
for the increase of leaf spot, and early 
dying of the leaves and stems usually is 
caused by some type of botrytis or sim- 
ilar disease. Practically every planting 
of Peonies will be found more or less 
infected. While these diseases rarely kill 
the plant, yet they do hinder its proper 
development. The best preventative is 
to carefully gather up all fallen leaves, 
cut off the stems either below the surface 
level or just above it, and burn them all. 
Giving the ground a thorough spraying 
with either a solution of formaldehyde or 
Bordeaux will help kill the spores in the 
ground and not harm the roots. Use one 
tablespoon of commercial formaldehyde 
solution to a gallon of water. This solu- 
tion will also serve to kill out any root 
rot in the plants. 

Mulching Tree Peonies. A 


word may 
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Next water each plant, let the 
water settle, and finally heap soil 


around the stem as a winter mulch 








said about the protection of Tree Peonies 
if you are fortunate enough to have any. 
The great trouble with these is not in 
getting them to live through our winters 
but in getting them to bloom. It is a 
well known fact that the buds begin to 
swell with the first sunshiny warm win- 
ter’s day. Not many days of this swelling 
is necessary to expose the bloom bud. 
This exposure makes it an easy prey to 
frost damage. Some sort of protection 
that will not smother the plants, but al- 
low free circulation of the air, and yet 
keep them shielded from the heat of the 
sun, will go far towards giving you the 
benefit of their gorgeous flowers next 
spring. 


stalks, roots and all, and stacked in a 
cellar or shed until spring. If they are 
kept from frost, they may survive such 
rough treatment, but it is better to cut 
off the half-green tops as soon as the 
corms are dug, and to break off the old 
shrivelled last-year’s corm and dried 
roots as soon as they are dry enough to 
separate easily. Then the cleaned corms, 
after two weeks’ treatment in a warm 
place with naphthalene flakes, can be 
stored compactly in paper bags or boxes 
in the cellar. 

Corms in bags. Ordinary manila paper 
grocer’s bags are convenient for storage, 
a one-pound bag being large enough for 





Paper -bags containing Gladiolus corms are at first left open to dry out the 


corms. 


After two weeks’ warm storage with naphthalene flakes, the bags are 
closed tight and packed away in the cellar. 


The three steps in folding tops 


of bags are shown in the foreground of this illustration 


This article ends the series of Peony 
tips for this year. It is hoped that they 
have been of benefit to readers. If so, a 
word of appreciation will be gratefully 
received. Good-bye and good ‘luck. 


Winter Storage of Gladioli 


By Forman T. McLean, Vice-President, 
Eastern N. Y. Gladiolus Society 


HE Gladiolus corm is such a good 

keeper that its winter care seems 
ridiculously simple. Almost any cellar 
or spare room that will satisfactorily 
keep potatoes over winter, will do for 
Gladioli. Unlike Dahlias, Cannas and 
tuberous Begonias, that require moist air 
and special care, the Gladiolus will store 
either moist er dry, and at any tempera- 
ture between 32° and 60°, or even with 
fluctuating temperatures and humidity. 
So the real essentials are easily pro- 
vided. But there are a number of de- 
tails that make the handling of corms 
both easy and sure.’ 

First comes the matter of cleaning. 
Some people think they should be han- 
dled like Indian corn, tied in bundles, 
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a half dozen to a dozen medium sized 
corms. Twenty-five to 50 can be accom- 
modated in a 5-pound bag. Larger lots 
than 50 are best spread out in shallow 
boxes, not more than 4 inches deep, be- 
cause the corms are apt to heat and spoil 
if piled up too deep, especially in a cellar 
a little too warm and moist. 

To treat corms with naphthalene 


flakes, put them into the paper bag after 
cleaning, sprinkle over them about a 
quarter teaspoonful of moth flakes, and 
fold down the top of the bag to make 
a tight seal. To do this easily without 
tying is a bit of a trick, but easy as 
soon as you know it. Fold down one 
corner at the top diagonally after flat- 
tening the top. Then fold down the 
other corner clear across, leaving a point 
at the middle. . This will leave loose 
ends at the bottom of the folds. Tuck 
these under to form a straight line at 
the bottom of the fold. This last tuck- 
ing in seals up the fold, and makes the 
bag almost air-tight—quite tight enough 
to hold in the naphthalene fumes during 
the two weeks’ treatment. Then empty 
out the remaining naphthalene, reclose 
the bags, pack them into shallow boxes, 
not more than 4 inches deep, and stack 
them up off of the damp floor in the 
cellar. 


Storage boxes. Convenient storage 
boxes, both as to size and depth, are 
old wooden seed flats, 18x12 inches and 
3 or 34 inches deep. If several of these 
are to be stacked up above one another, 
they should not nest tight together, so 
as to exclude free circulation of air. 
An easy way to prevent this is to nail 
cleats about ? to 1 ineh thick across the 
short ends of the boxes. Then when 
stacked, there is air space between each 
box. . 

You may ask: How about mice and 
rats? Won’t these open boxes and paper 
bags make ideal hiding places for them 
to eat our Gladiolus corms at their 
leisure? This would be true of most 
fleshy roots, but Gladioli are so bitter 
and poisonous that rodents seldom touch 
them. 

Corms that have been put into storage 
before they are fully dry, or too soon 
after cleaning, when the old bulb sears 
are not yet healed, or if they are bruised 
by rough handling, or by eutting out 
rotten spots, or have had too much of 
the dry husk peeled off in cleaning, may 
develop blue mould in the injured tissues. 
It’s a good plan to examine corms two 
or three times during the winter. Any 
injured or bruised ones may be pro- 
tected from decay by dipping in pow- 
dered sulphur or Semesan. After all, 
despite their ruggedness and complete 
dormancy in the winter, Gladiolus corms 
are still living things and need to be 
treated as such. 


Tips for Northern Gardeners 


M. G. KAINS 


ITTLE evergreens in window boxes 
and other outdoor receptacles will 
always come through the winter if 
the soil is systematically soaked when- 
ever it thaws. The plants will not suffer 
from freezing so long as they are well 
supplied with water; but if they get dry 
they are likely to be killed. 


Deep Waterlily pools, from which the 
roots are not lifted, will winter the 
plants well if covered with boards and a 
heavy mulch to prevent freezing. 


All garden changes should be made 
without delay now so that the soil may 
become settled before winter sets in. 
Woody plants, set out now, should be 
well mulched. 


Boxwood bushes are likely to suffer 
during the winter north of New York 
City. Strong sunshine is the chief cause; 


therefore, protect the foliage with 
strongly supported tents of burlap 
stretched several inches above them. 


Hardy Chrysanthemums and other late 
flowering tall perennials may be cut 
down and mulched with old manure; but 




















low growing ones that form rosettes of 
leaves or that have fleshy stems would 
be killed by such treatment—Foxglove, 
Gaillardia, Pinks, Sedums, Sweet Wil- 
liams and seedlings. They need only 
light, rather loose coverings. The re- 
moval and burning of the large Holly- 
hock leaves will prevent disease, only the 
smaller, inner leaves of the rosettes 
being saved. 


Fallen leaves are Nature’s mulch, but 
they must not be so deep as to prevent 
circulation of air around rosette-style 
perennials and seedlings. They must not 
be allowed to form soggy masses. Soft 
leaves, such as those of Maple, are spe- 
cially undesirable on perennial beds; 
their places are around shrubbery and in 
the compost pile. 


Coldframes are ideal for winter stor- 
age of perennials that need protection— 
Foxglove, Canterbury Bell, Pansy, Eng- 
lish Daisy, Forget-me-not, and the like. 
In them also Violet, Pansy, Christmas 
Rose and English Daisy may be expected 
to blossom more or less all winter. 


Rhododendrons, Kalmias and other 


evergreens in localities where rainfall 
has been scanty should be watered, in 
fact soaked, so as to safeguard them 
during the winter. Keep: the soil 
saturated deeply. 

Tender Hydrangeas in tubs will store 
well in a cool, dark cellar where the 
temperature is normally about 55° F. 
and the soil rather dry. This applies also 
to Four O’Clock, Red Hot Poker and 
Summer Gloxinia. 


Carefully label all plants, bulbs and 
tubers to be stored over winter. Use a 
grease pencil on wooden labels or some 
kind of waterproof ink—never common 
ink or ‘‘indelible’’ pencil. Common lead 
pencil will carry over winter fairly well 
on painted wooden labels. 


Foliage plants such as Palms, Boston 
Ferns and Sansevieria can be repotted 
during November. The soil mixture 
should contain liberal amounts of sand 
and leaf mold—at least one part of 
each to. two of loam. 


Tuberous-rooted Begonias are rather 
more difficult to store than other tubers 
and bulbs. After digging, dry them in 


some shady place where they will not 
be injured by frost until their stems fall 
off easily. Then clean them for storage. 
They will keep well in sand or peat 
moss at a rather low temperature, but 
one above the freezing point. 


Steal a march on spring by digging or 
plowing the garden now and leaving the 
clods or furrows just as turned up by 
the spade or plow. This will enable 
Jack Frost to kill countless insects, 
allow large quantities of water from 
rains and snows to go into instead of run 
over the soil and will make the earth 
finer grained than it would be after 
spring turning. 


Shrubs and small trees that have 
dropped their leaves naturally are best 
transplanted in November—Lilac, Apple, 
Currant, Forsythia, Weigela, for in- 
stance. They will form new roots before 
winter sets in and be ready to start 
growth in spring before they could be 
dug in the nursery. When the ground 
has frozen hard they should be heavily 
muleched to prevent alternate freezing 
and thawing. 


Southern California Garden Tips 


ATE autumn is with us bringing 
short sunny days, long cool nights, 
very light rains and drying winds 
of greater or less intensity according to 
locality. Through the extreme clearness 
of this “desert air” period, flowers ap- 
pear to be in their most brilliant moods 
and colors. 

Many lawns are rather the worse for 
wear. Before they really go into a de- 
cline do hasten to their rescue. Cut close 
and rake. Repeat till most of the grass 
is gone. Then broadeast a winter-mix- 
ture of lawn seed including the ever- 
satisfactory Blue Grass so noted for its 
permanence. 

Cover lightly with compost, a sprink- 
ling of fertilizer and peat moss. Soak 
by means of a gentle spray, and this may 
have to be done more than once a day 
depending upon weather conditions. Very 
soon, however, a fresh new green will 
come, and with good care you will have 
beautiful lawns all through winter and 
spring. 

Give the yard and garden a thorough 
cleaning both for tidiness and the re- 
moval of pests and their shelters. Burn 
everything that leoks at all suspicious, 
add the other trimmings to the compost 
heap. Most tree leaves are excellent for 
this purpose, but pass up those from 
cone-bearers and Pepper Trees. 

Provide Chrysanthemums with much 
water. Take off faded blooms and the 
plants will add gaiety to plot and border 
for many weeks yet .. . if you have late 
varieties. If not, start right out on an 
observation tour! Select those sorts that 
appeal, put their names in your little 
notebook, and you'll be all set for getting 
just the proper plants next spring. 

Prune shrubs that have blossomed 
through summer and fall. Divide and 
reset herbaceous plants that are now go- 
ing dormant, but do not fertilize such 
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material now and so force growth for the 
cold weeks to follow. Rather, wait until 
early in the new year when frost is 
nearly over. 

Prepare for Lilies. Choose a sheltered 
spot in partial shade, and spade to 18 
inches in depth. Place a thin layer of 
very old cow manure in the bottom and 
mix an abundance of light humus with 
the soil. Surround the bulbs with coarse 
sand which gives protection against in- 
sects and fungus. Also it affords an en- 
couragement toward strong roots. 

Plant more Narcissi, Montbretias and 
Baby Gladioli. Also put in early Tulips 
and Crocuses. Those that do especially 
well here are Dutch Yellow, Crocus 
chrysanthus with flowers of ivory and 
soft yellow, and Whitewell Purple. 

Set plants of Iceland Poppy, Snap- 
dragon, Forget-me-not, Pansy, Arctdtis 
and Viola. The very first of the month 
Aquilegias should go into their perma- 
nent location—a place where they can 
have shade and an abundance of moisture. 
Provide light soil and leaf mold. 

There have been such marvelous im- 
provements among Aquilegias that we 
should have them in great variety. There 
are singles and doubles in all colors. 
Long-spurred hybrids, some having spurs 
nearly 4 inches in length, are indeed 
wonders! And certain strains continue to 
blossom for many months. As these plants 
so readily self-sow, the gardener is quite 
likely to discover choice new sorts right 
in his very own domain. 

Sow in the open seeds of Lupine, 
Ranunculus, Linum, Centaurea, Nigella, 
Painted Daisy, Dimorphotheea, Nemesias, 
Sweet Peas, and more wild flowers. 

Cut back Geraniums of all sorts for 
better form and much finer blossoms. 
From the winter bloomers take out weak 
branches and shorten the others to four 
nodes. Root trimmings in sand. 


Late this month the garden’s orna- 
mental trees may be pruned. Take out 
dead and broken branches and those that 
crowd or rub. Thin where too thick to 
admit sun and air. Cut off lower limbs 
if in the way, and so force new growth 
higher up. Stop ends of fast-growing 
branches, and shape tops for more 
symmetrical growth. 

Have you vines that blossom in winter? 
There are many lovely ones that we of 
the Southland can have. If you are fond 
of brilliant scarlet and orange tones, have 
Bignonia venusta. Its foliage is very 
ornamental, and all winter this vine is 
massed with flaming flowers. It is a 
strong grower but wisely set it in a spot 
somewhat protected from wind and frost. 

Another vine with rich golden flowers 
is Thunbergia gibsoni. This comes from 
seed and is classed as a real everbloomer. 

So beautiful is the azure-blue Sky 
Flower, Thunbergia grandiflora! Plant 
this rapid grower in partial shade, and 
with suitable care it will bloom from 
autumn until into the spring. 

Also having blue flowers is Harden- 
bergia comptoniana. The blossoms come 
in racemes several inches long, are 
violet-blue, and fairly cover the vine 
during the latter part of winter. It is not 
particular as to location. All of these 
vines are evergreeen. 

As soon as Tuberous Begonias and 
Gloxianas, which should now be getting 
but little moisture, have ripened off, dig 
and store in a cool dry place until late 
February when they should be replanted. 

Make sure that Ericas or Heathers have 
an acid soil. Dig in an extra portion of 
leaf mold, and in their own sweet way 
they will thank you. These thrive with 
moderate moisture—no wet feet for them! 

When Fuchsias are about through 
flowering cut them back, or you will have 
ill-shaped bushes next season. 
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Scarborough Lily needs proper winter 


care to get blooms in summer 


HERE are some who would boast 
of the plants they have grown into 
finer specimens than any they have 
seen in the professional growers’ green- 
house. There are others so modest as 
to show definite signs of nerves if the 


professional man should approach the 
seene of their gardening activities. 


Human nature is that way. 

Certain plants growing luxuriantly in 
the hands of the amateur, seem to sulk 
with the professional. So much so is 
this the case that one might be excused 
for wondering if they are allergic to the 
hands of the latter. 

Many are the reasons for failure or 
suceess, and that goes both for amateur 
and professional. The old story of en- 
vironment has much to do with it. Plants, 
like people, are often hypersensitive. I 
am thinking of two plants popular with 
the amateur, that are rarely found in 
large greenhouses—the Searborough Lily 
and the Calla Lily Begonia. The best 
specimens of the Searborough Lily 
(Valotta purpurea) are invariably found 
in a small greenhouse, a porch, or a 
window garden. 

Valotta belongs to the Amaryllis family, 





of which many members are com- 
monly grown. Some, ineluding Hip- 
Calla Lily Begonia is fickle, being 
greatly influenced by climatic con- 
ditions. It thrives in New England 


In the Little Greenhouse 


J. G. ESSON 


peastrum and Nerine, flower most pro- 
fusely by permitting the roots to become 
dry during the rest period. Valotta, a 
similar looking plant, if given this treat- 
ment will not prosper and flower freely. 
It should never be allowed to become 
thoroughly dry, although during winter 
water should be given but sparingly. 
When well grown it is a bold and color- 
ful plant while in flower in late August 
or early September. The red flowers 
appear in umbels or clusters of seven or 
more funnel-shaped florets on 18-inch to 
24-inch scapes or flower stalks. Well 
grown plants may sometimes have two 
stalks with flowers to a single bulb. 
This plant, so closely related to out- 
door favorites such as Daffodils, Snow- 
drops, Lyeoris, and Sternbergia, is well 
worthy of a trial. Plant it any time from 


March to early May, single bulbs in 5- 
inch pots or several in a larger sized 
container. Bulb dealers offer the plant 


during the spring months which is a 
good time for planting, because then 
growth will commence immediately, and 
the establishment of a good pot plant 
will all but be assured. Use a rich com- 
post, and sink the bulbs in it almost up 
to the neck. Do not be disappointed 
if flowers are not forthcoming the first 
year. Valotta flowers most freely after 
the receptacle is filled with roots. That 
means that a repotting adventure should 
only be considered when it is very obvi- 
ous that the roots can derive no further 


nutrients from its container. I have 
noted pleasing results by planting 


Helxine soleiroli on the surface soil. This 
will quickly cover bare soil, and then 
search for further pastures over the edge 
of the pot, all of which makes a charm- 
ing picture when the Valotta flowers 
appear. The Valotta is another of those 
South African gems that prefers moderate 


temperatures without any extremes at all. 
Exeessive heat is bad enough but frost 
would be fatal. 

The Calla Lily Begonia is a variety of 
B. semperflorens and is given this varietal 
name because of the resemblance of 
the leaves, sometimes almost white, to 
the Calla Lily. In New England, this 
Begonia seems to grow into a fine speci- 
men and is usually found in window 
gardens. Never have I seen around New 
York, a plant of dimensions so frequently 
met with farther north. What, we ask, 
is the reason for this? Surely not be- 
cause of its refusal to co-operate with 
the professional! The only answer that 
I ean advance is that climatie conditions 
in regions south of New England miti- 
gate against the chances of survival of 
this plant, already sick. Its obvious in- 
ability to manufacture chlorophyll, as 
evinced by the fact that some of the 
leaves are totally devoid of green color- 
ing matter, at once stamps it as a weak- 
ling. That may be considered an unfair 
eriticism of a favorite of so many, and 
of one that is the pride of those who are 
suceessful with it. Yet it would seem 
likely that here we have the cause of 


failure, and my guess would be that 
where high humidity and _ excessively 


high temperatures cannot be avoided, it 
it unlikely that the Calla Lily Begonia 
will grow well. 

Propagate it from stem cuttings whose 
leaves. are only partly white. At all 
stages of growth good drainage is vitally 
important. 

So here we have examples of plants 
that the professional gardener sometimes 
cannot grow. Although success with one 
may be sheer luck, to be consistently suc- 
cessful with a variety of plants, one 


should constantly study their individual 
needs and cater to them constantly. 
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Two persimmons and other fruit add 
color and stability to the Chrysanthe- 
mum arrangement (left) made by 
Miss Mildred Sawyer. The container 
is a gourd which conceals a_ water- 
tight receptacle within. Courtesy 
Horticultural Society of New York 


Glistening grapes, a richly colored 
orange and pears add a harvest touch 
to garden Chrysanthemums and sprigs 
of Forsythia in the arrangement at 
right. Brightly colored button Chry- 
santhemums are clustered at the base. 


Photos by Adrien Boutrelle 








Harvest On the Sideboard 


DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


HIS is the harvest month, with 
Thanksgiving as the grand _ finale. 
Why not store away the large silver 
pieces, for a change, and turn the side- 
board over to your finest expression of 
the season, using the flowers, fruits, 
vegetables and berries that breathe the 
very spirit of the bounty of the earth? 

Removing the traditional silver from 
the sideboard, and considering the 
autumn abundance will almost auto- 
matically clip the restraints of formality 
and open up the way for the freedom 
of wide open spaces and the informality 
of chopping bowls, reed mats, slabs of 
wood, iron kettles, or what have vou? 
Containers and accessories are keved 
down to country simplicity and native 
lore. 

The typieal harvest garden flower is 
the’ Chrysanthemum. From the border 
or the florist’s, we have a month full 
of them, a variety of colors, many 
shapes and sizes. A wide range of truly 
harvest colors has infinite variations of 
vellows, rustic oranges, soft reds. You 
may find interest in grading Chrysan- 
themum colors so that they grow from 
one to another, with a rich heavy color 
at the base and the palest amber at the 
top. Just as you group flowers of a kind 
or color at other seasons, vou will com- 
pose natural groupings of Chrysanthe- 
mums according to type or color. 

The foliage of Chrysanthemums _ is 
rarely an effective element of an arrange- 
ment. As you may observe in the illus- 
trations, when these flowers are used in 





There is rustic simplicity in this ar- 

rangement in a_ hollowed gourd— 

pomegranates, prickly pears. Bitter- 

sweet, Chrysanthemums and a spray 
of Japanese Maple are used 


a composition including certain types of 
fruit, the fruits offer so much in con- 
trasting form and texture that other 
foliage is not necessarily desirable. In 
one of the arrangements a clear eut and 
richly colored foliage gives a_ splendid 
accent, and forms a crescent which con- 
nects the fruit unit of the design with 
the flower grouping. Any of the broad- 
leaf evergreens give good solid color and 
the precise form particularly desirable 
with the more casual growth of Chry- 
santhemums. 

In selecting fruits and vegetables, vou 
may remain faithful to the great wealth 
of native material, or if you have a more 
sophisticated turn of mind, vou may ex- 
plore the possibilities of the markets for 
prickly pears, pomegranates, persimmons 
and other exotie fruits. 

Almost surely you will want a_bril- 





liant note.in your fruit grouping. In none 
of the three illustrations have the artists 
neglected a brilliant note to satisfy that 
ever alive hankering for vitality. In one, 
it is presented in the form of Bitter- 
sweet, a wonderful choice to include in 
the harvest display, and placed with 
sensitive consideration for the complete 
pattern. In another, the brilliant note 
appears in the form of two persimmons, 
turned “face away” to limit the expanse 
of the exciting vermilion, and incidentally 
exposing the beauty of the sepal designs. 
The third arrangement boasts a_ brilliant 
note in one small orange. 

Among the materials native to the 
temperate areas there are many choices 
for that touch of brilliance—an ear of 
corn, a diminutive pumpkin, a squash, 
gourds, bright red apples, clusters of 
berries. The selection of the brilliant 
note should be related to the Chrysan- 
themums. Often it is an accentuation of 
one of the flower colors in concentrated 
form, or it may carry farther an an- 
alogous range of color of the flowers. 
Most of the seasonal fruits especially 
appropriate are at least partially sub- 
dued in color. Be sure your brilliant 
note is a note, and does not overpower 
the flowers. 

Whatever is done in celebration of 
the harvest is, in spirit, abundant. In 
planning your harvest sideboard decora- 
tion, remember that the spirit of abund- 
ance does not necessarily mean a_ vast 
quantity of material. In faet, you are 
almost sure to get more satisfving re- 
sults with a comparatively small amount 
of material, maintaining simplicity with 
the spirit of abundance. 

Whether vou are using acorn squashes 
or pomegranates with Chrysanthemums, 
may they express for vou, your family 
and your guests the richness and beunty 
of_a closing season, 
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Orchids for Window Gardeners 


HEN James Whitcomb Riley 

penned the lines, “The frost is on 

the pumpkin and the fodder’s in 
the shock,” he well expressed the arrival 
of autumn and the end of outdoor gar- 
dening. If gardening is to be continued 
during the late fall and winter months, 
interest must now turn to the 
window garden and the greenhouse. 

Relatively few are fortunate in posses- 
sing a greenhouse and most of us must 
rely upon a window garden to satisfy our 
desire for plant company during the cold 
months. Fortunately, the range of plants 
which may be grown in a well arranged 
window garden is quite large and may 
even include a number of Orchids. 

Many successful window gardeners 
have long wished to try growing a few 
Orchids but have thought it impossible to 
do so without the aid of a greenhouse. 


, 
ones 


In a number of my previous articles in 
FLoweER GROWER, I have stressed the ease 
with which some Orchids may be grown, 
not only in the small greenhouse but also 
in a well arranged window garden, or 
solarium. I know this to be possible from 
what I have seen and from letters which 
come to my desk telling of success with 
Orchids without greenhouse conditions. 

However, whenever it is possible, I 
strongly advise at least a small green- 
house as offering much better conditions 
for Orchid culture. Nor is the expense of 
constructing and maintaining a_ small 
greenhouse prohibitive for the person of 
moderate means. In a previous article, I 
made the statement that I know of no 
structure of like dimensions which is 
capable of yielding as much pleasure and 
satisfaction as the small greenhouse, and 
I still adhere to the belief. 

But let me urge that you do not longer 
hesitate to try a few Orchids even though 
vou have no greenhouse, and I can al- 
most predict that you will enjoy your 
Orchids so much that you will end up 
with the possession of the greenhouse, as 
often happens. 

A Cleveland physician who comes often 
to see my Orchids, has for several years 
grown Orchid plants in a Wardian case 
in his office window. Some of the plants 
which have been grown and flowered are 
the following: Cypripedium insigne; Cat- 
tleyas trianae, Schroederae, and Skinneri; 
Acropera Loddigesii; the Epidendrums 
conopseum, cochleatum and ‘ampense; 
Brassavola nodosa; Oncidium splendidum; 
Lyeaste aromatica; and Cattleya Bowrin- 
geana. In the case of Oncidium splendi- 
dum which has a long flower stalk, he 
bends it horizontally in the Wardian ease, 
and thus flowers it. He has now pur- 
chased material for a small greenhouse. 

Another Cleveland physician has grown 
Orchids in a small addition to his house, 
something more of a window garden than 
a greenhouse and yet he has flowered 
many plants. He calls me up from time 
to time to tell of something which is in 
bloom and I know that nothing which he 
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DR. NORMAN C. YARIAN, (Ohio) 


possesses is giving him more pleasure 
than his Orchids. 

Some years ago, Albert Pashek, who 
lives in a suburb of Cleveland, invited 
me to his home to see his Orchids grown 
in a Wardian case, which he had con- 
structed himself. It was placed in a west 
window and the light was none too favor- 
able and yet he was having a fair degree 
of success with his plants, even flowering 
some Cattleyas. 

The satisfaction which he derived from 
his Orchids has resulted in a lean-to green- 
house 1014 by 61% feet and about 9 feet 
high in which he is growing nearly 150 
plants, practically all Orchids, even in- 
cluding several plants of Phalaenopsis 
which have bloomed well for him. The 
following list of some of his largest and 
most satisfactory plants may serve as 
suggestions for a like small collection: 
Laelio-eattleya Canhamiana alba, Laelio- 
eattleya Aphrodite, Cattleya Hope Dillon, 


Cattleya James Stuart, Oncidium vari- 
cosum Rogersi, Oncidium splendidum, 


Vanda coerulea, Dendrobium moschatum, 
Dendrobium Hawaii, Cypripedium Royal 
George, Phalaenopsis Elizabethae and 
Grand Conde, Dendrobium Phalaenopsis, 
and many other smaller Orchid plants 
which have not as yet blossomed. 

Of course, in a greenhouse of this kind 
there are many possibilities as to the 
Orchids which one might grow, space 
being about the only limitation. The 
entrance to the small greenhouse is from 
his living-room so that Mr. and Mrs. 
Pashek may enjoy their Orchids without 
leaving the house, a consideration well 
worth thinking about when building a 
greenhouse for amateur culture. 


If you are contemplating Orehid eul- 
ture either in your window garden or a 





greenhouse, this is the time of year to 
stock up with plants so as to enjoy them 
during the winter months. The following 
list of inexpensive or moderately priced 
varieties may help you choose wisely. 


Suggested Varieties for the Amateur 


Cypripediums—Insigne, insigne Hare- 
field Hall, insigne Sanderae (a beautiful 
early lellow Cyp. of easy culture), Mau- 
diae magnificum (a very pretty green and 
white Orchid), Aureum Surprise (a late, 
very fine yellow “Lady Slipper’), Law- 
renceanum (a dark, large variety). 


Cattleyas—Trianae (winter bloomer), 
Mossiae (spring), Mendelii (about Easter 
time), Fabia (autumn), Prince Schim- 


adzu (about October), Bowringeana 
(fall), Skinneri (spring),  Peetersi 
(fall). 

Oncidiums—Altissimum (tall, many 


small yellow flowers), Varicosum Rogersi 
(very beautiful yellow flowers resemb- 
ling butterflies borne upon long branched 
stem), Splendidum (resembles the last 
but flowers are larger), Cavendishianum 
(yellow and greenish flowers, very odd 
and pretty, easily grown), and Sphacela- 
tum (tall branched stem, many yellow 
flowers). 


Lycastes—Aromatica (many yellow 
flowers upon stems two inches long, of 
easy culture, fragrant), Skinneri (very 
pretty light pink to white flowers of 
good size). 





Laelio-cattleyas—comprise some of our 
finest Orchids, large and very beautiful. 
They are as easily grown as Cattleyas, 
and their culture is the same. I would 


suggest the Laelio-eattleyas Britannia 
(one of the best in my collection), 
Schroederae (a beautiful white Orchid 


with purple lip, winter and spring), G. 
S. Ball (orange colored flowers of med- 
ium size), and Canhamiana alba (one of 
the most popular June Orchids, ideal 
for bride’s use). 


Laelias—Anceps (several beautiful 
flowers upon a long stem, various shades 
of orchid to white, of easy culture), 
and Purpurata (white sepals and petals 
or slightly orehid tint with purple lip, 
very pretty). Laelia autumnalis is some- 
what similar to Anceps but slightly fra- 
grant and mostly darker pink. It blos- 
soms in the late autumn. Laelia albida 
has a particularly pretty flower, a num- 
ber to the stem, and the color nearly 
white. 


Cyrtopodium puactatum, a Florida 





Cattleya Bowringeana, an autumn 
flowering Orchid which often bears 
about a dozen flowers on a_ stem. 


It’s inexpensive, too 











This little lean-to greenhouse, the outgrowth of a venture. in 
Pashek’s 


This greenhouse is only 1014 feet long 


growing Orchids in a Wardian 


150 Orchid plants. 


case, 


Orchid, is easily grown and produces a 
large branched stem bearing many cur- 
ious good sized flowers which may be 
used for corsages. Dendrobiums, such as 
Nobile, are easily grown and very pretty, 
making attractive corsages. 


Cultural Notes for Winter 


HE greenhouse should have been 

cleaned of all dead leaves and refuse 
ere the winter entered upon. 
Practically no shade will now be needed 
except for the section in which Cypripe- 
diums are grown, as they should always 
have some protection from the bright 
sun. A light grade of muslin may be 
fastened to the sash bars with thumb 
tacks to accomplish this. 

Some heat will have become necessary, 
especially during the night, but it is well 
to not run the temperature above 60° 
at night and 70° to 80° during the day. 
Ventilation is advisable upon bright 


season 1S 


houses Mr. 


days to guard against stuffy conditions, 
especially in dark damp weather. A 
high degree of humidity is essential in 
the air on bright warm days but harm- 
ful if the day is dark or the tempera- 
ture is likely to fall below normal. 

Watering is perhaps the most difficult 
part of Orehid culture and one has to 
reiterate over and over the danger of 
too frequent watering of Orchid plants, 
for most of us are likely to water too 
often and too heavily, especially during 
the cold months. 

Different seasons and weather condi- 
tions must serve to determine the moist- 
ure needs and the safest rule is to water 
only when the surface of the potting ma- 
terial when touched feels dry and is no 
longer dark because of moisture con- 
tent. Lifting the pot to determine its 
weight is another good guide; a_ pot 
which is still moist will be heavier than 
when dry. A light misty spray may 
sometimes prove beneficial upon bright 


Cattleya Prince Schimadzu is excellent for late autumn bloom. 
It bore 24 blossoms for Dr. Yarian in 1939. 


yellow and deep maroon, the petals are medium orchid shade 


The lip is brilliant 


days but watering and spraying had 
best be done during the forenoon so that 
the plants will not go into the night 
with moisture upon the leaves and about 
the bud sheaths, as this is a source of 
decay of the buds or even rotting of new 
growths. 

In watering, I much prefer soft rain 
water to well or city water which may 
be alkaline or may contain chlorine. It 
is thought that chlorine in the water may 
be harmful to the bacteria which are 
found in the roots of Orehid plants and 
are essential to their healthy growth. 
This is believed especially true of Cypri- 
pediums. 

Occasional washing of the leaves with 
a soft moist sponge is an excellent pro- 
eedure to not only rid the plants of seale 
and other insects but to keep the pores 
of the leaves free from dust. Soap suds 
may be used for this purpose, provided 
clear water is then used to remove the 
soap after it has served its purpose. 


Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


M. G. KAINS 


MONG my mail came the follow- 
ing communication and query: 
“English friends of mine tell me 

there are such things as ‘black currants;’ 
net the little, dried grapes we use for 
putting in cakes and puddings, but fruits 
like red currants, except that they are 
black. Are there such fruits? I can’t 
find them in any nursery catalogue. My 
friends say they make remarkable jam. 
What does it taste like?” 

My reply was: “In my estimation, no 
jam better deserves the term ‘remarkable.’ 
It doesn’t taste ‘like’ anything in heaven 
above, on the earth beneath or elsewhere, 
unless it be bug-flavored berries coneen- 
trated by cooking. In a way it suggests 
sauerkraut, for though certain people 
become addicted to one or both, other 
yeople don’t know which to choose as the 


lesser of two unnecessary evils. For my- 
self, any of either is too sufficient. 
“Black currant jam was rife and 
rampant during my boyhood. Without 
provocation our mothers foreed it upon 
us defenceless youngsters for coughs and 


colds. That about stamps its status with 
those of us who were made its victims. 
Fortunately for modern juveniles, the 


government has ruled against this shrub 
because it is a conveyor of White Pine 
blister rust, so nurseries have mostly 
dropped it from their lists.” 


J * * 


Picking pears is a pleasure that has 
to be learned, like many other pleasures. 
It is a delicate science; and other sci- 
ences will contribute a satisfaction on 
which one may permissibly pride oneself 
... A light turn of the wrist, and the 
fruit-stalk gives under the fingers. The 


fruit all but falls, lodges in 
of the hand, and you ask yourself 
whether in very truth this fruit was not 
waiting for you, to give itself to you- 
to you, who are going to eat it. 

COUNT DE 


“Laura’s 


the palm 


COMINGES, 
Garden” 
* * * 


I learned from the shadow of a tree, 
That to and tro did sway upon the 
wall: 
Our shadow selves 
—may fall 
Where we ourselves can never be. 


-our influences 


ANNE E. HAMILTON, 
“The Shadow of a Tree” 
7 - * 


The only time you should sit or stand 
upon a branch while sawing it off is the 
day before you want to have your wake. 
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Gift Bonks for Gardeners 


ero the point of view of donor and 
4 recipient alike, a book is perhaps 
the most satisfactory of all Christ- 
mas gifts. To send a check and a list of 
carefully selected books to a reliable book 
shop is much less trying than to struggle 
through holiday crowds in the large 
stores, attempting to find something ap- 
propriate for each friend or relative. And 
the man or woman who receives a really 
worth while book on a subject in which 
he or she is interested, is assured of 
many hours of pleasure and profit. 
Horticultural and nature books pub- 
lished during the past year or two are 
no less numerous than heretofore but it 
does seem that their general average of 
excellence is higher. The 1940 Christmas 
shopper can find in this general field, 
authoritative books for gifts on almost 
any desired subject from Orchid culture 
to birds and bees in the garden. 


Fireside Reading 


ALWAYS like to receive a book or 

two at Christmas for reading before 
the fire on stormy nights. A good book 
adds to the coziness of home cheer. And 
later, these are just the thing for the 
guest room book shelf. Among recently 
published books which make first class 
fireside reading is Patrick M. Synge’s 
Plants With Personality. Mr. Synge, an 
Englishman, sent this manuscript to the 
publisher just as he was called into the 
great European conflict. How fortunate 
for us that he completed it! Its pages 
describe many strange and exotic plants 
such as the lovely Himalayan Magnolia 


campbelli and Victoria regia with its 
6-foot floating leaf pads. Some of the 


species which he so enchantingly enumer- 
ates can actually be grown in temperate 
zone gardens while others are satisfactory 
greenhouse subjects. 

The World Was My Garden, by David 
Fairchild, the life saga of that great bot- 
anist, plantsman and collector, should be 
in the library of every nature lover. For 
anyone who has somehow neglected to 
reed it so far, this is a safe and happy 
selection. Its intimate aneedotes of Mr. 
Fairchild’s travels, his friendships, adven- 
tures and accomplishments in the horti- 
cultural field are like a new Arabian 
Nights in their richness and variety. 

A book of an entirely different sort, 
but splendid for winter reading is 
Delightes for Ladies, reprinted by the 
Trovillions from an original written by 
Sir Hugh Plat and first published in 
London in 1602. The original format and 
illustrations are used. It is “delightful” 
indeed and an ideal gift for those who 
enjoy old lore. In it one ean learn how 
to make “a delicate candle for a ladies’ 
table” and how she may adorn her per- 
son, table and closet with perfumes and 
waters made from garden flowers. 

Vernon Quinn has recently added two 
volumes to her charming and much ap- 
preciated series illustrated by Marie Law- 
son. They are Stories and Legends of 
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Esther C. Grayson selects garden 
books of the last two seasons which 
she recommends as Christmas gifts 


Garden Flowers and Shrubs in the Gar- 
den and Their Legends. Like her earlier 
works these are full of the old romance 
and tradition of her chosen garden sub- 
jects. 

Our American Beverly Nichols, the late 
Julian Meade who has passed on like a 
brilliant young comet into a better world, 
gave us before he died Bouquets and 
Bitters, the stimulating result of horticul- 
tural travels in the United States. It is 
full of his irony and sly wit and contains 
much enthusiastic praise as well of fa- 
mous and obscure people and of their 
gardens and flower hobbies. 


“Experience” Narratives 


OWADAYS the personal garden nar- 

‘ative is so sound and well written 
that it makes excellent winter reading, 
especially as humor has entered in. A 
number have been published this year 
which I found well worth reading for 
inspiration, good practical advice, literary 
style and wit. The Circling Year is Fred- 
eric F. Vande Water’s latest. In it he 
tells how deeply he and his wife have 


sunk into the lap of Vermont. Much of. 


it concerns their dogs and their friends 
as well as the well loved country home 
and garden. It is beautifully written 
and never dull or commonplace. In 
Green Grows the City, Beverly Nichols 
tells us with his usual British aplomb 
of an adventure in city gardening. Of 
course the neighbors come in for some 
sharp and penetrating character readings 
and as always with his writings, it has 
a laugh or more on every page. 


Science—Charmingly Presented 


WO fine scientifie books written by 

men who have a deep and sympathetic 
knowledge of the world of plants also 
come in the eategory of fine and profit- 
able winter reading. C. J. Hylander’s 
The World of Plant Life is a work: the 
value of which can hardly be overesti- 
mated, classifying and describing as it 
does every common type of plant with 
distribution, habits and uses of each. The 
special structure of every plant and the 
reason for its unique development is also 
included. Donald Culross Peattie’s Flow- 
ering Earth is so beautifully written and 
so poetic that it reads like a meditative 
essay rather than a book of science. Yet 
the author covers in his text the history 
of all plant life from the very beginning 
to the complicated organisms of today. 
He shows how all life on this planet is 
dependent for existence on his beloved 
“Green Kingdom” and his own life story 
is also woven into it. This book, an un- 


hurried labor of love, took many years 
to write. 


Chemical Gardening 


ND while we are speaking of science, 
there is a whole flock of new books 
on soilless gardening. To mention but a 
few of the most outstanding there are 
Chemical Gardening for the Amateur by 
Chas. A. Connors and Victor A. Tiedjens, 
Soilless Culture Simplified by Alex 
Laurie, and Soilless Gardening by Dr. 
Wm. F. Gericke. These are all authori- 
tative works by men who have devoted 
much time to testing chemiculture, and 
can be safely chosen for the friend who 
loves to putter with test tubes and eye 
droppers or for the really serious student 
of this new phase of plant culture. 


Landscaping 


QO you know someone who plans to 

make or remake a_ garden next 
year? If so he or she will certainly enjoy 
Garden Planning and Building by H. 
Stuart Ortloff and Henry B. Raymore. 
This is a practical book for the man or 
woman who must superintend such work 
himself and it covers almost every prob- 
lem which may face the garden maker. 
Planting Design by Loraine FE. Kuck 
deals with color and treatment of mass in 
landscape work as well as with the more 


practical matters of soil and _ plant 
material. 
General Information 
S we American gardeners become 


wiser and more specialized in our 
interests, the list of general gardening 
books grows smaller. This year we have 
the Bush-Browns’ fine America’s Garden 
Book, a companion volume for America’s 
Cook Book and equally exhaustive and 
valuable, especially to those who want one 
reference book to cover all phases of 


gardening. House and Garden’s Book of 
Gardening by that able and _ versatile 


author, Richardson Wright, is a splendid 
piece of work, decorative and pleasing 
in appearance as well as amazing in its 
scope. Be Your Own Gardener by Sterl- 
ing Patterson and The Small Garden by 
Katherine and Arthur Storm are two 
practical volumes on small gardens. The 
former contains more detailed informa- 
tion, the latter is more entertaining and 
imaginative. 

Lawrence Blair, illustrator of horti- 
cultural articles, has written and _illus- 
trated a very different little book called 
The Garden Clinic. Text and pictures 
go hand in hand and give simple, clear 
instructions on all phases of gardening 
for the inexperienced amateur. 


For Flower Specialists 


| F the list of books on general garden- 
ing subjects is small, that on special 
plants and plants groups is a large one. 
In fact, it will not even be possible to 





len- 
cial 
yne. 





mention all of them in this crowded 
article. American Orchid Culture by Ed- 
ward A. White fills a long felt want in 
this country, while Alex Cumming, Jr., 
the breeder of Chrysanthemums, has at 
last been persuaded to tell his story— 
and he does it splendidly too—in Hardy 
Chrysanthemums. This excellent book 
covers all types and varieties of hardy 
’mums as well as his favorite Koreans. 
Lilies for American Gardens, by George 
L. Slate of the Geneva Experiment Sta- 
tion, is a book for specialists by an 
expert on Lilies. Bessie Buxton who is, I 
believe, the country’s most suecessful and 
gifted indoor gardener, has done a fine 
book on Begonias and How to Grow 
Them and the New York Botanical Gar- 
den has also issued a valuable and well 
illustrated leaflet on Begonias. Dr. L. H. 
Bailey gives us this year The Garden of 
Larkspurs to add to previous volumes in 
the same series. Of course, it is authori- 
tative and attractively illustrated with 
line drawings of real merit. The herb 
book of the year is Rosetta E. Clarkson’s 
delightful and erudite Magic Gardens, 
the product of many years of herb grow- 
ing, herb cookery and herb study. But 
not content with this earlier success Mrs. 
Clarkson has just now published another 
volume, Green Enchantment, which tells 
of gardens from earliest times to the 
present. Here again there is an emphasis 
on herbs and their influence on garden- 
ing, though many other fascinating sub- 
jects are included as well—early garden- 
ing tools, early garden designs, ete. I 
want to send Succulents for the Amateur, 
edited by Scott E. Haselton, to everyone 
who loves and grows these grateful little 
plants and also to those who cannot tell 
the difference between true eacti and 
other succulents. 

Gardening in the Shade is a beautiful 
book, charmingly illustrated from photo- 
graphs and packed full of the informa- 
tion needed by those who cannot bear to 
cut their shade trees. 

A new and less costly edition of Garden 
Bulbs in Color by J. Horace MeFarland, 
R. Marion Hatton and Daniel J. Foley 
will be in demand as a gift for those who 
love to grow bulbs for blooms at all 
seasons, 





Picture Books 


F you want something full of pictures 

or especially gay, though not too ex- 
pensive, select one of these: The Flower 
Family Album by Helen Field Fischer, 
a very elementary but really instructive 
book on plant families and their many 
members, with pages and pages of line 
drawings by Gretchen Fischer Harsh- 
barger. Or you may prefer that pleasing 
volume A Book of Wild Flowers by 
Margaret McKenny, illustrated in color 
by Faith F. Johnston. This is especially 
fine for young people because of the 
lively lithographs of American wildlings 
and the accompanying text which is 
simple and elementary’ but really 
informative. 


Trees and Shrubs 


W E seem this season to be particularly 
tree and shrub conscious. Some of 
the most interesting and beautiful of the 
many books recently published on these 


garden standbys are: The Home Book of 
Trees and Shrubs by J. J. Levison, a 
large, freely illustrated volume which 
covers just about everything in connec- 
tion with the subject; The Flowering 
Shrub Garden by Michael H. Booth, an 
English work which suggests flowering 
shrubs for all seasons and gives excellent 
advice for placement of shrubs and com- 
binations of plant material (this also is 
beautifully illustrated with photograv- 
ures); and Trees and Shrubs for Land- 
scape Effects, by Marian C. Coffin, an 
authoritative book by a successful land- 
scape architect. Tree Neighbors by Russell 
Doubleday is a little volume introducing 
a number of shade trees to the amateur 
reader. I found it as appealing as a 
private notebook, and I suspect it is that 





HYDRANGEA 


A typical plate from “Shrubs in the 
Garden” by Vernon Quinn 


really. The photographic illustrations 
are from originals—amateur shots—by 
the author himself and includes some fine 
tree portraits. It is planned for the 
inexperienced gardener who does _ not 
know what trees to select for his home 
grounds. 


Flower Arrangement and Color 


WONDER what we women used to 

do with our time B.F.A.—before 
flower arrangement? This year’s crop of 
books on the subject includes Fun With 
Flowers by Dorothy Ferguson and Roy 
Sheldon, a flippant urban work for those 
sensible people who like to laugh now 
and then even when arranging flowers; 
Flowers, Their Arrangement, a new book 
by J. Gregory Conway the Western 
authority, beautifully illustrated as was 
his former one and with much of real 
value to the student; Creative Flower 
Arrangement, the latest volume of Dor- 
othy Biddle’s practical series on various 
phases of flower art; and our new book 
Flower Arrangement in Color by F. F. 
Rockwell and Esther C. Grayson, the first 
arrangement book to be _ illustrated 
throughout in natural color photographs 
(61 plates) which has already sold over 
20,000 copies. 


If you know someone who would like 
to know more about the use of color in 
arrangement and interior decoration send 
her Faber Birren’s The American Colorist 
which gives a great deal of clear easily 
understood information in a few short 
chapters. 


Regional Gardening 


HERE are some splendid regional 

books for the person who winters in 
California or Florida. Conspicuous 
California Plants by Ralph D. Cornell 
is one, the title of which gives a key to 
its contents and The Shrubs of California 
by Lester Rountree is another, and a 
mighty good one as are all Miss Roun- 
tree’s works. She is an able plant col- 
lector, grower and landscape architect 
who writes with all the vitality of her 
unusual and vivid personality. Garden- 
ing for Fun in California by Jean Marie 
Consigny and Chas. Palmer makes a fine 
gift book for the sophisticated Californian 
who likes gardening as a hobby. It is 
charmingly written in a light style. In 
Southern Gardens by Clarke and Marjorie 
Wilson, a book on gardening in the lower 
South, can be sent to the cold weather 
Floridian. 


Children, Wildlings, Bees and Birds 


EFORE I close I simply must. let 

you in on this group of wonderful 
books for the nature lover who rides a 
special hobby. I won’t have room to say 
much about them individually but each 
is excellent in its own way. But first I 
want to mention Children’s Gardens by 
Edwin L. Howard, a pocket edition for 
parents who want to build a garden for 
and with their youngsters. It is illus- 
trated by the architect-author. Among 
the books on wild plants are Just Weeds 
by Edwin Rollin Spencer, an exhaustive 
work on an omnipresent subject, well 
illustrated; Hardy Ferns and Their Cul- 
ture, a brochure put out by the staff of 
the New York Botanical Garden as the 
result of their 1940 International Flower 
Show exhibit, and Mountains in Flower 
by Volkmar Vareschi and Ernst Krause, 
a book on alpines to make the stodgiest 
city dweller pack his knapsack and start 
for the timber line. Bees in the Garden 
and Honey in the Larder should go to 
every woman who loves country life in 
all its productive phases. It is one 
woman’s story of how she raised bees 
and profited by their store of treasure. 
Margaret McKennv’s Birds in the Garden 
is the perfect Christmas gift for bird 
lovers. It is full of advice on attracting, 
feeding and caring for wild birds in the 
home grounds and the iilustrations are 
swell—especially the close up _ phote- 
graphs of wild bird life. I myself don’t 
know how I ever got along before its 
publication. 


Announcement of New 


Garden Books 


OT all garden books scheduled for 
publication before Christmas will be 
released in time for review in FLOWER 
Grower by the December issue. There- 
fore, for the convenience of gift book 
shoppers, these books are listed below 
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with the date of publication. Reviews 
will appear in subsequent issues. 


Abrams, LeRoy. Illustrated flora of the 
Pacific states. vol. 2, il. Dec. 15. Duke 
Univ. Press. $4. 


Ames, Oakes. Glass flowers from the Ware 
collection in the Botanical Museum of 
Harvard University; il. by Fritz Kredel. 
(Insect pollination ser.) Sept. 24. Har- 
court, Brace. . $1.50. 

Bailey, L. H. and E. Z., comp. 
completely rev, and enl. Nov. 
millan. $12. 

Bates, H. E. Seasons and the gardener. 
il. Dec. Maemillan. $3. 

Book of knowledge little reference series. 


Hortus; 
19. Mace- 


Book of plant life. il. Oct. 1. Rand, 
McNally. 10c. 
Brown, Gregory. How to draw trees. il. 


Sept. 25. Studio Publications. $1. 
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HE book crop for this month is 

so diverse in subject matter that 

readers might well think that the 

works chosen for review had been 

selected to cover most phases of horti- 
cultural interest. 

Certainly there will be at least one 
book for everyone, and probably most 
readers will find all of lively interest. 

[The space allotment for reviews of 
new books has been reduced this month 
to make room for the gift book article. 
Additional reviews will appear next 
month.—Editor. | 


Roses of Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow 


MODERN ROSES II by J. Horace Mc- 
Farland. Illus. 256 pages. Macmillan, 
N. Y. C. $5. 


The new edition of “Modern Roses” was 
prepared especially for the American Rose 
Society but will be used by rosarians and 
Rose lovers everywhere. It contains an 
alphabetical list of 4,833 Roses with gen- 
eology and brief descriptions. Type, the 
breeder, date of introduction, description 
of flower, foliage and habit of growth 
appear after each name. Varieties listed 
in bold face type are those now in Ameri- 
can commerce; small bold face indicates 
that the variety is not in open commerce. 
Symbols are used to give other necessary 
data in condensed form. 

Not only are all Roses now grown com- 
mercially anywhere in the world included 
but many obsolete and obsolescent varie- 
ties of importance aiso. The complete list 
of species Roses, prepared by Dr. Alfred 
Rehder of the Arnold Arboretum, is an 
important feature. 

Names of famous breeders appear in 
alphabetical order with the Rose variety 
names followed by listings of all their 
introductions. 

Of the total of 4,833 Roses listed, 2,593 
are Hybrid Teas, 66 Teas and 177 Hybrid 
Perpetuals. There are 339 of the Poly- 
antha type, 415 climbers and 285 species 
or wild Roses listed. 

The volume is illustrated with MeFar- 
land color plates of many noteworthy 
Roses and with photographs of rosarians, 
past and present. These include many 
posed groups and snapshots which are of 
special interest to all who know of or 
have known the subjects. 
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PUDDLE ULCERS 


Cheyney, E. G. and Schantz-Hansen, T. 
This is our land; the story of conser- 


vation in the U. S. il. Sept. 15. Webb 
Book Publishing Co. $2.75. 

Chittenden, Hiram M. Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park; rev. ed. il. Fall. Stanford 
Univ. Press. $3. 


Cotton, C. A. Landscape as developed by 


normal processes of erosion. il. Nov. 
Maemillan. $3.50. 


Earnest, Ernest, John and William Bart- 


ram. Oct. Univ. of Pa. Press. $2. 

Felt, E. Porter. Plant galls and gall 
makers. il. Oct. 1. Comstock Publish- 
ing Co. $4. 

Findlay, Hugh. The stone of destiny 
(poems). Nov. 15. Kaleidograph Press. 
$1.50. 


Gabrielson, Ira N. Wildlife conservation. 
il. Nov. 12. Macmillan. $3.50. 
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Looks at Books 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


The first edition of “Modern Roses” 
appeared in 1930 and listed 2,511 Roses. 
The present work has been expanded to 
embrace almost twice that number. 


A Bulb Book Bargain 


GARDEN BULBS IN COLOR by J. 
Horace McFarland, R. Marion Hatton 
and Daniel J. Foley. Illus, 296 pages. 
Macmillan, $1.98. 


This valuable book, freely illustrated 
with MeFarland color plates and with de- 
scriptions of several hundred garden 
bulbs, is now offered at the remarkable 
low price noted above. 

All those who grow spring and summer 
flowering bulbs can profit by owning this 
book which contains not only “close-up” 
portraits of most of the bulbs deseribed 
but many garden scenes as well, showing 
plantings of great beauty. 

There are several chapters giving the 
history of bulbs, their place in the land- 
seape and cultural notes. Then follow 
sections on Tulips, Nareissi, Lilies and 
other miscellaneous bulbs, including Dah- 
lias, Hyacinths, Gloxinias, ete. Many of 
the rarer species also are included: Eu- 
charis, Lachenalia, Milla, Sparaxis, Spre- 
kelia and many more. There is a section 
on bulbous Iris and other types. Gladi- 
oli, of course, have their place as well as 


such well-known summer bloomers as 
Tigridia, Nerine, Tritoma, and Orni- 
thogalum, 


An English Gardening Encyclopedia 


THE HOME GARDENING ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA, edited by Walter Brett, 
F.R.HS. Illus. 448 pages. Chemical 


Publishing Co., N. Y.C. $2.50. 


Since the phenomenal success of “The 
Garden Encyclopedia” —a_ horticultural 
best seller—we have had a flood of en- 
cyclopedic works for amateur gardeners. 
Many of these have been excellent. 





Hoffman, Irene Botsford. The book of 
herb cookery. Oct. 29. Houghton, Mifflin. 
2.50. 

Kennedy, Ruth Wedgwood. The renaissance 
painter’s garden. il. Nov. 14. Oxford 
Univ. Press. $15. 

Peairs, L. M. Insect pests of farm, garden 


and orchard; 4th ed. il. Nov. John 
Wiley and Sons. $4. 
Peattie, Donald Culross, ed. Audubon’s 


America; the narratives and experiences 
of John James Audubon. il. Oct. 8. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. regular ed. $6.00; 
de luxe ed. $12.50. 


Sprague, Howard B. Better lawns. il. 
Oct. 7. Whittlesey House. $2. 
Wood, Allen H., Jr. Try these indoors; 


a handbook of unusual house plants. il. 


Fall. Hale, Cushman and Flint. $1.75. 
Writers’ Project. American wild life. il. 


Sept. 15. William H. Wise. $3.50. 
TTT TUTE TH 1 


The volume now under considera- 
tion is an English book. As in other 
English works, the material is well 
organized and accurate but the Amer- 
ican gardener must take into consid- 
eration the difference in climate, soils, 
ete., between the British Isles and 
North America. 

One of this volume’s outstanding fea- 
tures is the set of some 30 charts cover- 
ing most of the phases of gardening and 
offering a great deal of data in condensed 
form. These charts cover rock plants, 
shrubs, vegetables, herbs, bulbs, annuals, 
border plants, manures, diseases and many 
other equally important subjects. Since 
the text is arranged alphabetically and 
the charts are inserted according to their 
alphabetical titles, the book is especially 
suitable for reference work. 


Iris Growers, Attention! 


ALPHABETICAL IRIS CHECK LIST 
1939. Edited and compiled by Ethel 


Anson S. Peckham. 579 pages. The 
American Iris Society, Washington, 
D.C. $4. 


This tremendous piece of work, result- 
ing in the first complete Iris Cueck List 
published by the American Iris Society 
since 1929, has been painstakingly and 
intelligently done by Miss Peckham. 
There are listed about 19,000 names of 
Irises including species, forms of species, 
horticultural varieties and synonyms. 
Complete information about each Iris is 
given including classification, height, sea- 
son, color, originator, parentage and 
awards. 

Despite the rather complicated prob- 
lem facing the compiler, the list is com- 
plete and, with a little study of the ex- 


planation of terms and abbreviations, 
very easy to use. 
To the Iris lover, the horticulturist, 


the horticultural writer and editor, this 
book, despite its undramatie format and 
appearance, is one of the most exciting 
volumes published this year. Holding it 
in the hand, one knows that here, between 
two unpretentious green covers, lie the 
fruits of years of labor, now offered for 
the guidance of Iris growers everywhere. 
It is a satisfaction even to the layman to 
feel that he has ready access to authorita- 
tive information on any subject which 
interests him. 








The Thanksgiving Garden 


HIS 1940 Thanksgiving month 
ought to find real Americans on 
their knees more than for the few 
minutes during the chureh service on the 
last Thursday, for we really have things 
to be thankful for beyond any other 
nation on earth. We are yet at peace, 
though we are frowning sharply at the 
nations that have set up a scheme of 
murder and destruction, and whether it 
be in the nation or in the garden there 
can be no strict neutrality. I must frown 
at a weed if I don’t pull it out, and Amer- 
ica as a nation, built on a spirit of real 
freedom, ean surely shake its fist at 
those who do not believe in freedom. 
But the garden this year reflects a 
late but fine season. I remember a few 
weeks earlier, in the first part of Septem- 
her, driving through certain Pennsylvania 
mountain valleys of that state, more 
richly green, it seems to me, than I have 
seen them in forty vears of knowledge of 
them. This has been a grand, great 





]. HORACE McFARLAND 


growth season, and I suspect that my 
readers will be facing, as they drive 
about, a richness of color by no means 
usual. I mean by this the color that 
nature paints over the trees as they fin- 
ish their course. 

This November is different from any 
one within our memory because we do 
not have an abundant supply of bulbs 
with which to set up the garden picture 
for next year. A great many garden folk 
who take the bulbs for granted will be 
disturbed that there are nearly no Tulips, 
mighty few Hyacinths, and only a seanty 
supply of the other bulbs which came 
from the eourageous little lands below 
the sea level which for a century and 
more have exported spring colors in 
brown skins to the rest of the world. 
That we will have bulbs after a while is 
undoubted, but to me it is unfortunate 
that we should be planning to raise the 
Tulips which came from the Tulip land 
for their good and for ours. 


There are plenty of Daffodils in any of 
the named forms and in excellent varieties 
that have grown in America, and some 
which have come from England, creeping 
through the blockade. There need be 
no deprivation, for the Nareissi that one 
gets now are good whether they are 
grown anywhere in Amerie¢a or outside it. 
Perhaps the relative searecity will turn 
us to a somewhat better use; we will have 
less varieties and more masses. The tre- 
mendous facility of purehase and the 
novelty urge of the catalogues have 
tended to a virtual abandonment of the 
garden picture in favor of sample plant- 
ing. There is yet in prospect a vast use 
of Nareissi, which stay so long and bloom 
so beautifully, as they may be naturalized 
and come to belong in the land. We might 
well multiply our planting tenfold. 

Early November, in the absence of a 
frost ahead of the average, finds us with 
plenty of bloom. The Petunias and other 
of the annuals resist frost, a little of it, 
though some items hang their heads at 
the first cool breath. 

Chrysanthemums, sometimes called 
“frost flowers” because many of them 
will endure a light frost, belong in late 
October and later through two weeks of 
November. The tendeney of the past 
dozen vears to make the outdoor garden 
reflect the Korean single types which 
have been so admirably hybridized for us 
by Alex Cumming, of Connecticut, fill 
our eyes more pleasingly, at least from 
my standpoint, than do the great many- 
petaled colored cabbages that are being 
grown indoors for the high-priced market. 
Being, I hope, a normal human, | like all 
flawers, but I really love those single 
"Mums and their slightly doubled im- 
provements which have resulted because 
Cumming and Hatton and Smith and the 
Dreers have fussed with them. Mr. Hat- 
ton particularly has been suceessful in 
some very late seedlings which will smile 
through most of November. 

There may yet be some late-planted 
Pansies and Violas, and other items of 
the annual garden will hold on until the 
frost seythe is swung. These November 
flowers come slower and last longer, and 
are probably more precious in our sight 
beeause they are not abundant. 

Roses, if they have been eared for 
properly, do show to very great advantage 
in November. Broadly speaking I should 
say that one good November bud gives 
more satisfaction than a dozen June buds. 
It has the added advantage of blooming 
at a time when we are thinking of Roses 
as plants and can translate our liking for 
particular sorts which we have come to 
know into actual procurement. 

(Continued on page 507) 





R. Marion Hatton, originator of this 

Chrysanthemum Topsy, says its low- 

growing plant is not first class. but the 

flowers are the richest, deepest yellow 
of any Chrysanthemum 


J. Horace Meclariland photo 
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A committee of women chose this 
Dahlia 
named Edith Willkie at the Fair 


enormous’ white which was 


ORE than 25,000 visitors were 
thrilled by the glorious spectacle 
of the American Dahlia Society's 


26th annual exhibition held at the New 
York World’s Fair, September 20-22. 
The hortieultural building in Gardens on 
Parade provided an ideal setting for the 
finest Dahlia show ever staged in New 
York. 

This vear, greater interest was shown 
in miniatures and pompons for evarden 
borders than in previous exhibitions— 
perhaps due in some measure to the great 
improvements made in recent introdue- 
tions. 

The highhghts were many! The always 
exciting seedling supplied the 
piece de resistance in the American Home 
Achievement medal winner, a_ breath- 
taking, large, pure white semi-cactus ex- 
hibited hy Ernest E. Tooker of Roekville 
Centre, L. I. During the show, this 
Dahlia was selected by a committee, 
headed by Mrs. Harold Irving Pratt, to 
be named Epira WILLKIE in honor of 
the charming wife of the Republiean 
presidential candidate, Wendell L. Will- 
kie. The blooms were then flown to San 
Francisco to be presented by Mayor 
Rossi to Mrs. Willkie who was on the 
West Coast at the time. In a letter to 
Conrad Frey, President of the American 
Dahlia Society, Mrs. Willkie extended her 
“compliments to Mr. Ernest Tooker for 
the amazing loveliness of this Dahlia.” 

Sharing the spotlight with its larger 
flowering friend, an exquisite white in- 
curved cactus, medium in size and so 
perfect as to appear almost artificially 
Waxy was SNOWCREST, recipient of the 
Leonard Barron Memorial Trophy offered 
each year by the FLowrerR GROWER maga- 
zine tor the best variety of medium size. 


Classes 





Winner of the Leonard’ Barron 
Memorial Trophy was the new Dahlia 
Snowcrest, clear white with blooms 


averaging seven inches across 
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Dahlias at the World’s Fair 


Dahlia Society’s Show sets a high mark for quality 


Reported by GORDON F. WAASER 


Many consider this year’s winner, which 
was exhibited by H. O. Alexander of 
Glenshaw, Pa., and is to be introduced 
by Dahliadel Nurseries, one of the finest 
ever to receive this award. Last year’s 
Trophy winner, FLasu, had many coveted 
blue ribbons in this 1940 Show. 

In the Court of Honor elass, Mrs. R. 
G. Colt of Garrison, N. Y. (gardener J. 
MacIntyre) won the Gordon F. Waaser 
eup with a huge bloom of Cart DAHL as 
largest and best in the show. This blos- 
som measured 14 inches across and 9 
inches deep. The same exhibitor won in 
the “Open to all” elass with a pure 
white MoruHer’s Day 16 inches in diam- 
eter but not as deep in proportion. 

Staging one of the most awe-inspiring 
exhibits which oceupied over a hundred 


square feet, Louis B. Tim of Long 
Branch, N. J.. won the A. D. S. Gold 


Medal. Mr. Tim used black vases of vari- 
ous sizes and shapes, placed in artis» 


tic arrangement on semi-cireular stands 
platform © all 
Particularly 


in front of a raised 
covered with black cloth. 





striking were the singles CHANCELLOR, 
Fuct Sax, and Lapy Bountirun. Mr. 
Tim also won the Lynn B. Dudley Silver 
Vase for bi-colors and also the medal of 
the National Dahlia Society of England 
for the most artistic arrangement. 

Mr. Tim offered two beautiful cups 
which inspired keen competition. The 
first is awarded to the estate which wins 
the greatest number of points in its par- 
ticular section. Valeria Home (Samuel 
Travis, gardener) annexed this trophy. 
Among the best entries of Valeria were 
Katie K (winner in three classes), 
CALIFORNIA IpoL, JuLIus BuNGE, JOAN 
RISpEN, a red pom, and Gwyn WALKER, 
a bi-ecolor informal seedling similar to 
LANGELOTH but with longer stems. 

Mr. Tim’s other cup (offered for the 
sweepstakes winner of Section B—grow- 
ers Other than commercial who plant 250 
hills or less) was won by Henry Olsen, 
Flushing, Long Island. Splendid speci 
mens of StTRAIGHT’S WHITE, THUNDER- 
BoLT, Rira WELLS, and CORNELL were the 
spearheads of this exhibitor’s many win- 
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ners. Mr. Olsen also won the beautiful 
trophy of Mrs. Charles H. Stout for 12 
blooms of miniatures less than three and 
a half inches across; Rep Rosin was the 
variety used. 

In this section were fine blooms ex- 
hibited by A. Swoboda, Ridgefield, N. J— 
Deep PurRPLE, as well as many minia- 
tures and pompons. 

Edward J. O’Keefe of Cold Spring, 
N. Y. maintained his reputation as an 
exhibitor of the “big ones.” His Carn 
DaHL, CALIFORNIA Ipon, and BALLeGo’s 
SURPRISE were outstanding. 

Dr. F. J. Knoche of New York City 
won in this section with a fine specimen 
of Satan, largest semi-cactus. 

The Show Manager’s award was an- 
nexed bv Louis Fioretti of Tuxedo Park 
for Grand Sweepstakes medium and 
large. 

Fred P. Webber of Newport, R. I. won 
the Northeastern Pennsylvania Dahlia 
Society medal for miniatures. 

SunrRaAyYs, huge autumn colored deco- 
rative and MAFFIE, intense red, were the 
principal winners for Dr. Bruce B. 
Preas of Rockville Centre, L. I. Marre 
won the House Beautiful Medal. Dr. 
Preas also won sweepstakes in pompons, 
taking the Central States Dahlia Society 
Medal. 

The Darnell Cup was awarded at the 
close of the show to Reinhold Greinberg 
of Wayne, Pa., for a white decorative, 
Mrs. BrapLey Gets, as the best keeping 
variety. 

A meritorious display by the Peekskill 
Dahlia Society was judged winner of the 
President’s Cup. 

Dahliadel Nursery’s pair of vases for 
smallest and most perfect bloom was won 
by Alfred Warren of Peekskill, N. Y., 
with a tiny bloom of RHonpa. 

President Conrad Frey won Mrs. C. 
H. Stout’s Medal for a variety of New 
Jersey origin with his own 1940 intro- 
duction, YELLOow Gtory, a huge but beau- 
tiful rich yellow semi-cactus. 

Edward Ilsley, Devon, Pa., repeated his 
winning of the last several years in ecap- 
turing the Lynn B. Dudley silver pitcher 
for a basket of bi-color. The variety 
PHANTOM, well grown and beautifully 
arranged, won this award. 

Winner of a Gold Medal Certificate, 
awarded by Gardens on Parade, was 
CROWNING GLORY, an ineurved cactus 
originated by Salem Dahlia Gardens, 
Salem, N. J., and exhibited by MacMillan 
Hoopes, Wilmington, Del. It is colored 
rose-pink, with a cream center. 

Accompanying Mr. Tim’s large exhibit 
in the rotunda were the commercial dis- 
plays which were exceptionally fine. The 
well-deserved Gold Medal winner, Rusch- 
mohr Dahlia Gardens, Rockville Centre, 
L. I., featured many of its own seedlings 
including GinGER RoGers and Penn Star. 

Dahliadel Nurseries displayed Gover- 
NOR, FLtusH or Dawn, Rep Eye, Imp, 
pure yellow orchid-flowering, and Sar- 
URN, a yellow collarette. 

Parrella Dahlia Gardens, Bronx, N. Y., 
displayed a huge framed “Old Glory” 
made entirely from flowers. Poms were 
mounted on silver stars and bright red 
and snow white decoratives were used for 
the stripes. Mr. Parrella’s display in- 
cluded many varieties in splendid condi- 
tion particularly his red informal 





incurved 


Crowning Glory, a_ large 

cactus, won a gold medal certificate 

at the Fair, as well as several awards 
at other shows 


decorative L-2, which will be introduced 
next year. These huge deep flowers 
attracted much attention. 

C. Louis Alling displayed standard 
poms, miniatures and singles as well as 
the better varieties of large flowering 
decoratives and cactus Dahlias. 

Queens Dahlia Gardens, Flushing, 
N. Y., display was the best this concern 
has shown in recent years. A large un- 
named red seedling, said to have ex- 
tremely good keeping qualities, was the 
leader in this exhibit. Golden Rule 
Dahlia Gardens of Lebanon, Ohio, dis- 
played a huge basket of the 1940 intro- 
duction of this firm; the variety was 
BrGonta Rose. Mr. Peck is to be con- 
gratulated upon exhibiting such excellent 
flowers which had to be shipped in from 
that great distance. 

On Saturday the classes for novices 
were staged. Very good quality was 
seen. James Wyrtzen, Floral Park, L. I. 
won sweepstakes and was awarded the 
A. D. 8. Bronze Medal. 

The open to all competition on Sunday 
proved popular with many _ growers. 
T. E. Waterbury of Peekskill, E. J. 
O’Keefe of Cold Spring, N. Y., and 
Gordon Waaser of Baldwin, L. I. each 
won many awards, specials and sweep- 
stakes. Mr. O’Keefe’s Cart DAHL was 
largest flower. John Allen of Rockville 
Centre was sweepstakes winner in pom- 
pons; excellent quality featured this in- 
teresting section. 


Garden Club Section 
Reported by Georgena Humble 


Chairman, Garden Club Section 


(5 ARDEN Club exhibitors excelled 
any previous efforts in showing their 
artistic ability in arranging Dahlias. 
More than two hundred exhibits were set 
up by 45 exhibitors. Thousands of 
pleased and satisfied visitors expressed 


inspiration to grow and to use Dahlias 
in many original ways as they were 
shown in arrangements. 

The outstanding arrangement of Dah- 
lias, which won the tri-color, was a group- 
ing of five marvelously perfect specimens 
of Sunrays. The tri-color for the best 
arrangement on the first day of the show 
was awarded to a splendid line arrange- 
ment of the large, dark velvety-red 
Dahlia Harry Mayer, skillfully placed 
in a Chinese Celadon vase on a_ black 
teakwood stand. A third tri-color was 
given the second day to an exquisite 
arrangement of One Granp and Rita 
WELLS, in a harmonizing copper con- 
tainer. 

Crescents, L-shape and other line de- 
signs were popular. The uses of Dahlias 
with their own and other kinds of foli- 
age and plant materials, were shown in 
distinctive, original ways and in strik- 
ingly attractive color harmonies. 

The nosegays and corsages appealed to 
hundreds. Many exclaimed that they had 
never thought of using Dahlias this way. 
The award for the best lasting Dahlia 
went to a corsage of the white miniature, 
Easter GREETINGS. This was made up 
on Thursday night, exhibited throughout 
the three-day show, and was still in fine 
condition at the end. 


The Thanksgiving Garden 


(Continued from page 505) 


I have gone through a long course of 
wavering from fall planting to spring 
planting for Roses, and this wavering is 
lessening because it seems to be quite 
well established through my experience, 
through my reading, and through the 
volume of correspondence which crosses 
this Editor’s desk as the 1941 American 
Rose Annual is being put into shape, 
that if soundly grown, well matured Rose 
plants are obtained from some nursery 
which does not defoliate them by the out- 
rageous wilting process, they may now to 
great advantage be set firmly into care- 
fully prepared ground with the certainty 
that they will actually make some root- 
growth during the winter and will be all 
ready to pop into next summer’s early 
beauty when the sun shines upon them 
after the Leap Year. This conclusion 
applies, of course, to plants of honest 
nurture grown to give real satisfaction 
by men of experience, and bought at a 
price which will permit these men of ex- 
perience actually to make a little more 
than a bare living. I have no longer 
any deep concern for what happens to 
the man who buys Roses at so low a 
price that it is impossible for them to be 
honestly grown. 

Those of my readers who do adventure 
in fall planting are cautioned to eut back 
the long growths, and immediately when 
the Rose has been firmly planted so that 
it cannot be pulled up with one hand, 
to ‘heap up at least 6 inches of soil 
around its stem. Any of these same 
friends who are inside the breastworks 
of the American Rose Society will also be 
getting ready notes for the “Proof of 
the Pudding” which will give them an 

(Continued on page 511) 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


Massachusetts Tags 
Christmas Greens 


MOST worthy and successful project 
A was carried out last year when the 

Massachusetts Department of Agricul- 
ture issued tags only for legitimately har- 
vested Christmas greens. This campaign of 
tagging was executed to prevent bootlegging 
and stealing, conservation of rapidly dis- 
appearing varieties of greens, and the pro- 
tection of landowners. Also tagging tended 
to offset the reselling of stolen wreaths 
and garlands. 

This policy of tagging has brought about 
two important results. The farmer has 
been helped to obtain additional revenue, 
and the extension of Christmas tree farm- 
ing has been encouraged. Also the new 
program has fostered the creation of Holly 
farms on Cape Cod where the Jand is 
unusually suitable for such trees, 

In conjunction with this policy of pro- 
tecting the landowner and aiding in con- 
servation activities, various 4-H Clubs have 
received lectures to educate the farmers 
to the preferences of the public in regard to 
wreaths and garlands. By tagging, there- 
fore, a better market for desirable, intelli- 
gently constructed greens has been created. 

Largely due to the efforts of the Garden 
Clubs and the Extension Forester of the 
State College, with the support of the 
Massachusetts Conservation Council, the 
Department of Agriculture became inter- 
ested and offered its full support to this 
new program. As the Department had a 
law governing standards and grades on its 
statute books, work on the project came 
well within its jurisdiction. It may be 





added that it was the Garden Club of 
America which first experimented and 
highly recommended this practice of tagging 
the Christmas greens. 

The tags as released read, “Massachu- 
setts Department of Agriculture — Buy 
Tagged Christmas Greens,” and on the re- 
verse side, “This tag is issued to indi- 
viduals legitimately procuring and not wan- 
tonly destroying Christmas green material.” 

In the first year of work, the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Agriculture faced 
two main problems, both of which were 
overcome in a campaign to present the 
facts to both the buyer and the dealer by 
means of leaflets, advertisements, and per- 
sonal contact. It was the purpose of the 
campaign to acquaint the public with the 
advantages of tagged greens .and to im- 
press upon all prospective buyers the im- 
portance of demanding only greens that 
have been tagged. It was also part of the 
campaign to make dealers as well as buyers 
aware of the benefits of the tagging project. 
Thus, the fast disappearing Christmas green 
material is being protected through edu- 
cation rather than prohibition. 

Again in 1940 Massachusetts will carry 
on this meritorious program under the guid- 
ance of the Department. It is heartening 
to learn that Rhode Island and perhaps 
Connecticut have joined in this work. 

References for further information: 

Christmas Trees as a Cash Crop for the 
Farm. U.S. D. A. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1664, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Christmas Tree Plantations. Mimeo- 
graphed material prepared by R. B. Par- 
menter, Extension Forester, Massachusetts 
State College, Amherst. 


Propagation of Trees and Shrubs. U. S. 
D. A. Farmers’ Builetin No. 1567. 

Growing Christmas Holly on the Farm. 
U. S. D. A. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1693. 

Propagation of Holly, Mountain Laurel 
and Arbutus. New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Red Rose Rent Festival 


EVERAL hundred garden club members, 

rosarians and invited guests gathered 
at Red Rose Inn, West Grove, Penna., on 
September 19, to participate in the 200th 
anniversary celebration of the traditional 
payment of one Red Rose bloom as rent to 
a descendant of William Penn. Robert Pyle 
conducted the program which began with 
lectures in the morning by Dr. R. C. 
Allen of Cornell and Dr. L. M. Massey 
also of Cornell and President of the 
American Rose Society. Following the lec- 
tures, visitors were taken on a tour of the 
Conard-Pyle Rose nurseries which extend 
over the rolling countryside. 

Following luncheon at the Inn, a pageant 
and program was staged in the adjoining 
Box garden during which a new tiny Rose 
from Holland was christened Midget. 

On the terrace and in an exhibition tent, 
flower arrangements of miniature and Hy- 
brid Tea Roses were displayed. 





The Rose Mme. Charles Mallerin was 
arranged with Pyracantha berries and 
Rose laxa foliage in an exhibition at 
the Red Rose Rent Festival. Billy 
Teal, dressed as a courier from Hol- 
land, brought the new Rose Midget 
to the Rose Court for christening 
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The Ling of China 


Some time ago I purchased some Chinese 
bulbs that were odd looking and had two 
horn-like points. I was instructed to 
place these bulbs in water and change the 
water two or three times a week. I 
bought about 60 or 70 of them. The party 
who sold me the bulbs had one growing 
in water. It looked very nice. I gave 
some bulbs to friends. None of us so far 
has had any luck. Please give me full 
information about these bulbs.—ErRwin A. 
BoUSMAN, (Penna.) 

This Chinese bulb is frequently sold by 
fakers at fairs and elsewhere and is known 
by a number of common names, such as 
Water Chestnut or the Ling of China. It 
is botanically Trapa bicornis, the last part 
of the name referring to the two-horned 
appearance of the bulb. 

The so-called bulbs actually are seeds 
which are eaten in their native country, 
usually after roasting like a_ chestnut. 
The plant that produces this seed will 
grow in an aquarium or pond but usually 
the seeds that are sold have been shipped 
from China or some other distant point 
and are not likely to germinate after they 
have dried for a long while in transit. 

Usually the plant shown as coming from 
one of these seeds is entirely made up of 
cut material including Asparagus Fern and 
some flower purchased at the local flower 
market. Even if the seed should germinate, 
it would look nothing like this plant, be- 
cause much of the growth normally would 
be below water. 

There would be no harm, of course, in 
keeping your “bulbs” in water for some 
time to come. In fact, if you have a pool 
in the garden you could ‘leave the seeds 
planted in the mud over winter and they 
might possibly germinate in the spring. 

I regret that I cannot be more encour- 
aging but one usually must look askance 
at plant material sold other than by 
reputable seedsmen, nurserymen, and _ flor- 
ists.— EDITOR. 





Streptocarpus by the Hundreds 
Answering D. Kelso (Calif.) 


I really had no idea that Streptocarpus 
were rare or difficult to grow. We bought 
a package of seed from Sutton’s, Reading, 
England, about 2 years ago and now have 
a couple of hundred plants in pots. 

We sowed the seed in flats, kept it in 
a cool greenhouse (minimum temperature 
50°F), heavily shaded the glass in summer, 
transplanted to inch, then 2-inch and 6-inch 
pots, using a mixed compost soil on the 
alkaline side plus fairly heavy fertilization 
(i.e. dried blood with 7-7-3 fertilizer) and 
good drainage. They have bloomed con- 
tinuously for a year but are best from 
May till July. They seem to like complete 
shade in the hot summer. Watch for 
mealy bugs. Probably your lack of success 
is owing to poor seed.—MICHAEL PyM, 
(M.. ¥.) 


September 


How to Winter Tender Water Lilies 


(Calif.) July 

I have grown the so-called tender night 
blooming Water Lilies, or tropicals as they 
really are, and find that when the plant is 


Answering Elsie M. Sharp, 
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Information, Please! 


—— want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Help With Lilies Wanted 


We raise successfully many kinds 
of flowers but cannot make Madonna, 
Regal and Auratum Lilies blossom, 
although good quality bulbs have 
been purchased and the planting di- 
rections carefully followed. I am 
hoping to learn how to overcome this 
difficulty before the ground freezes. 
The soil is acid. Can someone an- 
swer this puzzling question /—( Mrs.) 
MARGUERITE Kwnisss, (Conn.) 


How Is Rooting Powder 
Best Used? 


Would some one who has_ used 
hormodin powder please tell me how 
to use it? I have tried it on Rose 
slips, Begonias and other plants, but 
have had no success.—L. MERRILIES, 
( Mont.) 


Who Has Tufa Rock? 


In the August number of FLOWER 
Grower I noticed that Tufa Rock 
was recommended for rock plants 
(page 368). I would very much like 
to have some shipped to me and 
wonder where I can buy it.—MARIE 
REVIER, (Minn.) 


Will Smudge Pots Save Dahlias? 


I grow 200 Dahlias which get 
frozen out every year about Septem- 
ber 10; this year on August 25. Can 
any of your readers tell me what 
smudge pots are, and what is used 
for smudge.—F. Crayton, (N. Y.) 


What Are Brugmansia’s Winter 
Needs? 


I have a Brugmansia arborea, a 
native of California. How can I take 
care of it during the winter? I have 
it in a small tub.—(MRs.) C. C. 
TAytor, (Ia.) 











through blooming that by thrusting the 
hands into the growing mixture under the 
crowns of the plants the bulbs will be 
found. These vary in size from a marble 
to a small lemon. Pluck these bulbs, wash 


in water and dry slightly in shade. Have 
a quart Mason jar filled with slightly 


moist clean sand, place the bulbs in this 
being sure that the sand completely covers 
the bulb, place a regular jar rubber on jar 
and screw the lid on tight. Lily bulbs 
handled in this manner, if kept cool, will 





keep for years. Records at the Missouri 


Botanical Gardens, St. Louis, show bulbs 
have been sprouted after four years in 
sand.—C. E. Rupy, (Mo.) 


Go West for Gentians 
oe 


Answering Mrs. 
August 


Weatherwax 


(Ill.) 


Seeds or plants of the Closed Gentian 
can be obtained from The Lehman Gardens, 
Faribault, Minn. 

As for the blue fringed Gentian that 
might not be so easy, but I have suggestions. 
In the wet meadows of the Rocky Mountains 
at approximately 8,000 feet elevation and 
higher, this Gentian is the botanist’s delight 
and one of the attractive wild flowers of 
the Rockies. A Mr. D. M. Andrews at 
Boulder, Colorado, used to specialize in the 
seeds of wild flowers. He is dead now but 
the nursery business is being carried on 
by the Andrews family. I suggest you 
write the D. M. Andrews Nursery, Boulder, 
Colo. If that does not bring results, write 
Mr. Joe Mills, Estes Park, Colorado. Tell 
him what you want and he can either ob- 
tain them personally or refer you to some 
one that will—F. M. Dmg, (Arizona). 


Where to Get Rare Begonias 


Answering Clara A. Wall (Ill.) September 
Rosecroft Begonia Gardens, Point Loma, 


Calif., can supply you with Begonia Feasti 
Flambeau. Sometime ago I purchased Be- 


gonias from this concern. They arrived in 
fine condition and were lovely. This con- 
cern has a nice, handy book on all kinds 
of Begonias grown by them. This book 
has proved a great help and pleasure to 
me.—E. A. Hasu, (N. J.) 


Martha Washington Geranium Remedy 


Answering Clara McNamee (Mich.) October 


I have worked out a plan which is sue- 
cessful with all plants. I dissolve one- 
quarter of a teaspoon of baking powder 
(Calumet) in 1 quart of water. I use this 
twice a week. It creates bloom and peps 
up the growth of the plant. I have an 
African Violet plant two years old that 
has never quit blooming. Try this and let 
me know how it works on your Martha 


Washington Geranium.—(Mrs.) HANNAH 
ZEINER, (Ohio) 

Hosta Thomas Hogg 
Answering Mrs. I. LaBoiteaux (Penna.) 


August 
The variety of Hosta you asked for is 
Thomas Hogg and if anyone has it, it is 
Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, or Farr 
Nursery Co. at Weiser Park, Penna.—©. C. 
Brown, (N. Y.) 


Answering Mrs. I. 
August 


La Botteaux (Penna.) 


of Hosta you ask for is 
Thomas Hogg.. The only nursery listing it 
for sale, as far as I know, is the Mitchell 
Nurseries, Barre, Vt.—(Mrs.) W. L. Me- 
LAUGHLIN, (N. Y.) 


The variety 
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Your listless house plants will spring 
to new life with PLANT DINNER, 
because it contains what the soil 
may lack ... 11 elements; 5 vitamins 
including B1; 2 growth hormones. 


See Your Dealer. 


Easy to Apply. @ 


WILLIAM H. RORER. INC. 
254 S. 4th ST., PHILA. 
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‘LANDSCAPE ARCH ITECT 


Ambitious? Here’s a profession for men 
and women. Year-round occupation—also 
interesting hobby! Home study course 
praised by hundreds. Write for free book- 
let ‘‘Success thru Landscape Training’’ 
—Tells how others have created their 

own business with esteemed place 

in their communities. Write today. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 

6197 Grand Ave. Des Moines, la. 


Sensational Everblooming $1.00 


Climbing Talisman Rose Postpaid 
Has all the beauty, color and fragrance of the Talis- 
man Rose. A real Everblooming Climber, unique and rare. 
Plants set out this Fall will be continuously loaded with 
flowers all Summer long Extra strong, 2-yr. old fleld- 
grown Plants. $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 


for $7.50 
OBERT WAYMAN 
Box N, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


BRITISH | 
TULIPS 


100 35 Inglescombe Yellow 
35 Clara Butt (Most 
$4.95 beautiful tulip) 
ppd 30 English Rainbow Mixture 
(Normal Market Price $8) 

















We offer for the first time this fall (and 
maybe the last) this Rare Collection of 
DARWIN TULIPS, all fine quality top size 
oe  cmamcaasiiea packed and labeled. Order 


Quic k/ . 
STASSEN Floral Gardens 


Box 17 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 
FOR AUTUMN SOWING 


Right now is the time to sow seeds of Lilium, 
Iris, and Eremurus species, with Fringed Gen- 
tians, Trailing Arbutus, and others that need 
winter’s cold for starting. Unique catalog 
Dept. Z. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


NEW CACTUS.. 


Grow these fascinating flowering 

ment window. A real garden wy ce Brow oo 
My new catalog profusely illustrated in full A 
colors FREE TO CUSTOMERS. If wanted for reference 10c LE 
is appreciated to cover mailing costs. Its a handbook of \ os 
interesting photos and culture directions. 

JOHNSON CACTUS GARDENS Box D-7, HYNES, CALIF 


1,000 VARIETIES 


To amateurs we offer a large assort- 
ment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For 
the exhibitor our collection contains 
many unusual and rare, as well as 
Award and Certificate Plants. Prices 
and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Growers and Importers 


Wellesley, Mass. 
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The 


Weathervane 


Is vegetable gardening a lost 


cause in America? 


OME well-intentioned people are ap- 
pealing to home gardeners to plan to 
devote more garden space next year 
to vegetables as a protection against pos- 
sible shortages or exorbitant prices of 
green vegetables resulting from feverish 
war activities. It is thought that trans- 
portation facilities may be so overbur- 
dened with transporting government 
supplies that freight cars will not be 
yailable to ship vegetables from the 
South and West to the large Northern 
markets. To be prepared, we are told, 
we should spade the soil now to have 
the garden ready for early seeding. 

For my own part, I cannot be certain 
that our vegetable supplies are in danger 
of being cut off, nor would I want this 
to be the only motive for raising more 
vegetables next year. In the years fol- 
lowing the last war, the vegetable seed 
growers saw their sales to home gardeners 
dwindle partly, no doubt, because gar- 
deners felt it was no longer necessary 
to grow vegetables—the crisis was over. 
In all fairness to vegetables, we need a 
healthier, sounder expansion of interest 
in them—an interest that will be lasting. 

For some reason, home gardeners have 
ignored the remarkable strides that plant 
breeders have made in producing more 
suceulent, tastier and better vegetables 
for our tables. Probably _ during no 
period before the present have 
advances been made in vegetable im- 
provement. Even certain diseases—a 
menace in some parts of the country— 
have been overcome by breeding disease- 





resistant strains. Then why don’t : we 
grow more vegetables? 


BB pe dt TIONABLY, the ease with 
which staple vegetables (but only a 
few of them) ean be purchased from local 
markets, and the quick-freeze process have 
made many of us ignore the vegetable 
patch temporarily. But during the early 
fall days, when these paragraphs are 
being written, I notice that people in my 
vicinity are going to the wayside farm 
markets searching for the crunchy, nut- 
sweet Pascal celery, the sweet-as-honey 
Delicious squash, and other delicacies 
that many of them could have raised in 
their own gardens. Only those vegetables 
that are prolific, good keepers, good ship- 
pers, and in popular demand ever reach 
the markets. All the rest must be grown 
in home gardens if they are to be had at 
all. Those who know these vegetables 
still demand them; the uninitiated have 
yet to discover them. 

Seedsmen try, in their catalogues, to 
describe vegetables in such a way as to 
make them irresistible. Of necessity, 
however, catalogues must be cluttered 
with a lot of essential facts, such as “days 
to maturity,” exact dimensions to the last 
half inch, proper sprays to control in- 
evitable pests, fertilizers, and other bits 
of informatior Ipful, but not sav- 





such great’ 


ory. What you do with the vegetables 
after you have grown them remains a 
seeret. Apparently all seedsmen have 
assumed that housewives know all about 
cooking vegetables. But they don’t! Or 
that lac ‘king the information they ean find 
it in a ecookbook—another false notion! 
Cookbooks are vague and _ inadequate, 
when it comes to vegetable cookery, par- 
ticularly concerning such essentials as 
proper stages of maturity at which vege- 
tables should be gathered, uses of specific 
horticultural varieties, and Herb season- 
ing. 

Year by year, scores of new vegetables 
find their way into the eatalogues. Most 
of them, I will admit, are improved strains 
of familiar vegetables; others are entirely 
new and so present new problems, ex- 


amples being edible soy beams and the 
vegetable spaghetti. Have you cooked 


either to your liking yet? 


NE novelty vegetable for 1941 is likely 

to cause more excitement than any 
that has come to light recently. It is the 
Rhubarb chard. I saw it growing at 
Burpee’s Fordhook farms a few weeks 
ago in the company of forty-odd horti 
cultural authorities and writers. As soon as 
the group saw those big chard plants with 
brilliant crimson stems, the color blend- 
ing into the leaf, questions began to pop. 
Someone even wanted to know if the 


chard stems would make good pie. Now 
maybe they will. Nobody knows about 
that yet. But I ean testify that those 


big, sueculent stalks will make delicious 
chard fritters, for I have eaten them. It 
may not be out of place to publish the 
recipe for these fritters here, in ease 
it never sees the light of day elsewhere. 

Pick three or four medium sized leaves. 
Trim away leaf portion leaving the stalk. 
Cut stalks into several pieces and _ boil 
until tender. Drain off water, dip in bat- 
ter and fry in butter or shortening. 


Batter 
1 egg 
4. eup flour 
4 cup milk 
Pinch of salt and pepper 
Beat egg, add flour, milk, salt and: pepper. 
This recipe serves six. 


ERHAPS this discussion has gone far 
enough to suggest that vegetable gar 
dening can be an exciting enterprise, with- 
out the stimulus of war. What we need 
most is guidance in the right direction, 


and particularly in the many tempting 
uses of vegetables. Will some seedsman 


come to the rescue and print an adequate 
vegetable cookbook dealing with modern 
varieties? So far as I know, none exists 
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The Thanksgiving Garden 


(Continued from page 507) 


edge on the ignorant next year. They 
will know what Roses have done well, 
and where, and even sometimes will know 
why. If they have been really curious 
enough to obtain a copy of “Modern 


Roses II,” and have chased a Rose 
through its family relationships, they 
will have something to think about 


through the cold winter days, as well as 
something to expect when spring opens. 


November is a grand good time to go 
over the garden with more care than 
ean possibly be given in spring in the 
direction of eliminating shrubs that have 
overgrown or that could be spared so 
that the garden can have a fresh face 
next year. The real gardener needs a 
hard-hearted pruning shear and a _ per- 
sistent digging spade, as I know from the 
adamant which I find in my bosom after 
thirty years of increasingly intensive gar- 
dening on a plot of ground which can- 
not be stretched but must be managed 
to be more and more useful each year. 
Now I unhesitatingly take out the less 
worthy or the unworthy or the unneeded 
plant to afford room for what I hope 
will be “the best ever.” Much of the 
month, therefore, can be used for planning 
as well as for planting, and emphasis is 
laid on the first of these two items be- 
cause so few really do plan. 


When the first black frost does come, 
a new range of beauty is opened in the 
garden. The wonderful growth of the 
summer on twig and limb is apparent. 
The frame of the garden, increasingly as 
the winter comes on, is made plain, and 
its faults appear as well as its beauties. 

There are some things, of course, which 
will really be blooming. Some of the 
Witch-hazels will be giving us vast pleas- 
ure. At Breeze Hill November brings al- 
most the fullest bloom of the Hellebores, 
or Christmas Roses, which are not Roses 
at all but which do provide beautiful 
white blooms that defy frost. Anyone 
of my readers who can look ahead toward 
a few years of wholesome effort can en- 
joy this beauty knowing that if he 
watches the time next year when the 
plant is matured he can carefully split it 
apart and increase his area of these 
flowers, which seem to belong in some 
fairy country rather than in frosty 
America. 

Again I plead for that extra praying 
time in thankfulness to the God who has 
given America intelligent and not sub- 
missive peace. We ought to be helpfully 
thankful every moment of the whole 
month. 


Tulips and Blue Phlox 


Two of the most pleasing color com- 
binations I have seen were made with 
Darwin Tulips and Blue Phlox (P. di- 
varicata). In one ease the Tulip was 
Mrs. Moon, one of the largest and finest 
golden yellow varieties; the other was 
Melicette, whose reflex petals are of 
varying shades of lavender. In the for- 
mer case the beauty is due to contrast; 
in the latter, to similarity. 











THIS CHRISTMAS Be Diffecent 
with these Gifts feom 
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WORLD'S FASTEST COOKER 
Verily a cooking miracle 
worker! Finer tasting, deli- 
cious meats and vegetables 
in practically no time. All 
precious vitamins and min- 
erals preserved. Peas, aspar- 
agus, cabbage, cauliflower 
cooked in 1% minutes or 


less! Two-quart cast alumi- 
num Fiex-Seal, stainless steel 
oconencQesee 


cover. Each.. 


Send for Gifts, Housewares, 
Foods booklet “F G”. 











HammacHer SCHLEMMER 


145 East > /th Street, New York City 


ALURON STEAM-DRY IRON 
Designed by Fred Waring, for 
downright good pressing with- 
out a wrinkle in your wardrobe. 
The newest of new irons for steam 
OR dry ironing. Super stream- 
lined, weighs less than 4 Ibs. 
filled! Won’t rust, non-boiler type 
iron so can’t blow up. Automatic 
heat and steam control. Cuts iron- 
ing time in half. AC current only. 
Special introductory price $15.95 

















‘*Gard-n-Cart’’ 


Costs Only 


"$4.35 


Size of Carf 
20” wide 
30” long 
13” deep 


Eastern Sales Agents (East of Mississippi River) 
West of Mississippi—order from Budwig 
Manufacturing Co., Burbank, Calif. 





A NOVEL.....USEFUL 


Christmas Gift 


FOR YOURSELF... AND FOR 
YOUR GARDENING FRIENDS 


“Gard-n-Cart” saves you “Wheelbarrow 
Trouble.” Light Strong Large 
capacity. Easily pulled or pushed. Won't 
mark up your lawn (Its two rubber tired 
wheels see to that). Takes up little space 
in garage, cellar or toolhouse. Low in 
price—only $4.35 
*East of the Mississippi River 


The perfect answer to your gardening 
problems! 


1—Fill It Like a Dust Pan 
Rake or sweep grass, leaves, sticks and 
rubbish right into the cart. When you 
want to pile more in, straighten up and 
steel legs spring out in front and hold 
cart upright. 


2—Push or Pull It Like a Wagon 
Rolls easily, noiselessly, on two rubber 
tired wheels. 


3—Dump It Easily! 
Just tip it forward . .. won’t fall over 
.,» , no struggle to dump load just 
where you want it. 


if your dealer can’t supply 
you, order direct from us. 


ALFRED FIELD & CO.., Inc. 
93 Chambers St. New York City 
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@ Your potted plants ont ea will 
really,do wonders when fed with Vigoro 
Tablets. They keep soil rich in needed 
food elements. Like famous Vigoro but 
in handy new form. If your dealer hasn’t 
them yet, send only 10¢ (the retail price) 
and your name and address to Swift & 
Company, Dept. C-2, Chicago, IIl. 


VIGORO 726Z4s 


Y THE MAKERS OF VIGORO, FAMOUS PLANT FOOD 





New race GIANT GLADIOLUS 
DAHLIAS and SEED SPECIALTIES 


Big catalog in color—FREE 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 











: eg CAMELLIA 
¢ G } JAPONICA 
~ 4 4 one-year plants from pots— 
white, pink, red, and variegated—$2.25 postpaid. 
Write for catalog showing larger sizes. 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Augusta, Ga. 
Box 910-F. The South’s Oldest Nursery 








Pitzonkas Prize Mixture 
of Pansy Plants 


Huge flowers noted for their A 
uniform size, extra fine texture ye 
and wide range of colors. You | 
will be amazed at the rich 
shades of red, pink, yellow, 
bronze, blue, black, lavender, 
and delicate orchid tints. 





Strong plants $2.25 per 100, postpaid 


Send your order today, and get to know 
Pitzonka’s Prize Pansy Plants. 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 


P. O. Box F Bristol, Pennsylvania 




















MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
or “BLUE-BELLS” 


Large clusters of drooping bell-shaped flowers Very 
pretty among tulips or shrubbery. Height 12 to 18 inches. 
Will grow in sun or shade. Dormant roots now ready. 
4 for 50c; 10 for $1.00, postpaid. 

PHLOX DIVARICATA 
Our native “‘Sweet William’’ in shades of lavender and 
blue. Very desirable in wild garden or rockery. 8 for 


50c; 20 for $1.00 postpaid, 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Ocskford, Illinois 








Bartlett Service is 
available from 
Maine to the Caro- 
linas. Consult your 
phone book or write our home 


office. 


The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. 


Stamford, Conn. 
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Hardy Amaryllis gives late summer bloom 


November l 


My dear Flora, 
A fascinating subject is that of the Little 


Border, so often the beginning of the little garden. 


As I write I look at a little border of my own 
which has withstood not only the cold wet days of 
July but six weeks of drought following upon that 
wet chill. It has in it five kinds of plants and 
the two stretches of color lie below 3-foot 
Hemlock hedges, and are separated by a grass walk, 
which is to be made narrower next year. 

Chive plants are here for this was the red— 
cabbage border for some years. But the bright 
embroidery now on this ground is made up of 
Ageratum fraseri, the clear shell—pink Phlox 
drummondi Salmon Queen, and annual lavender and 
purple Larkspur rising: above the lower plants and 
back of them. And now among those, Larkspurs are 
blooming a foot apart and back of the delicate 
colors of the lower flowers, the hardy Amaryllis 
Lycoris squamigera, shoots forth its purple buds 
and opens its blue—pink-—lavender flowers at the 
tops of tall stalks. A stiff row of these beauti- 
ful members of the Amaryllis Family are for about 
a yard and a half very effective against the 
Clipped Hemlock and give style to the whole. I 
say a yard and a half because most of these 
Amaryllises have not shown themselves; we await 
rains for this. Although Lycoris is better known 
now than a few years ago it is not nearly enough 


used. There is nothing more lovely for late summer 


in the garden — it is a distinguished flower (not 
a true Lily, however) from Japan originally and 
while its care is a little difficult, the flower- 
ing is a sensation. Also it is a wonderful flower 
for cutting. 

There is here another type of little border, 
more useful and no less interesting than the one 
just described. This lies on the outer edge of a 
paved terrace outside the kitchen and dining—room 
and is roughly 10 feet long by 4 wide. In this 
border are four and sometimes five rows of growing 
things. At the back is a low hedge of mint kept 
Clipped to carry on the line (though it is lower) 
of a Privet hedge nearby, and to give mint for 
once, a neat and well-kept look. Next that 
usually a row of lettuce, then one of chives, and 
at the front coming a little over the paving is 
parsley from seed. Not far off is another little 
bed in the paving where there are well-established 
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Heucheras and one tree, yes, a tree of Lemon 
Verbena, over 6 feet high. This is near the 
dining—room door so that we may quickly rush out 
for leaves for finger-bowls. As for the parsley, 
as Miss Alice Brayton says in her authoritative 
and sparkling account of old Rhode Island gardens 
in GARDENS OF COLONY AND STATE, published by the 
Garden Club of America, it is only a step from 
parsley to pot. 

This same terrace has merely scarlet for 
color; many Geraniums in pots, very tall, old ones; 
and scarlet Dahlias in the three Privet—hedged 
raised beds. Next year I shall omit the lettuce 
for the little kitchen bed and use instead scarlet 
Verbenas between two rows of green, staking them 
to keep them formal, and thus bringing the bright 
color into that part of the terrace too. 

The new — or is it new — Ageratum Irwin's 
Purple Beauty commanded so much attention in 
Gardens on Parade at the New York World's Fair 
and is so striking wherever it is placed, that l 
predict a long future for this color in flowers. 
The richness of its purple is quite indescribable 
and next year if I am not mistaken the country 
will be flooded with it by growers. There can 
never be too much, unless it is badly used. 

Little groups of it running in and out of the 

front of a border, stiff bands of it where a formal 
planting is desired — it is capable of many uses, 
many nice effects and is one of the few annuals 
which really does ‘‘bloom from spring till frost'' 
according to that alluring seed—catalogue phrase. 

Do not use white Alyssum with this as the 
temptation is; take pale lemon-—colored dwarf 
Zinnia — Oh how I wish we had an annual Alyssun, 
the color of the hardy Alyssum Silver Queen — 
what pictures we might then achieve at the edges 
of borders. Perhaps this flower will come. We 
need many more lemon colored or buff annual flowers; 
but then we should be careful in their use, for if 
in excess they would make a border very stupid 
indeed. 

One of the nicest neighborings of flowers 
that I have seen lately is the use of the Plantain 
Lily whose leaves came over a broad spread of 
Heuchera sanguinea’s ivy-—like leaves. The 
Heuchera was a mat of dull green, the beautifully- 
veined leaves of clear lustrous green of the Hosta 
were sharp-—cut against this lower background. 

This is a most excellent juxtaposition, and 
absolutely hardy in cold climates. 

November, my dear Flora, is not too early 
to be expectant. In spite of world conditions, 
we must ‘‘doe the next thynge'' as the old saying 
has it; we cannot help seeing what is around us 
and in order to keep a balanced mind we cannot 
think every moment of tragedy. Just here may I 
speak of something in a recent letter? The writer 
was gazing at a small New England garden whose 
owner, a very Old woman, had been specially 
successful with Delphiniums and Hollyhocks then 
in flower. ‘‘How do you manage to do so well with 
flowers?'' She looked searchingly into the face 
of the one who had put the question and-said, 
‘*The world is in a terrible condition but this 
garden lives under a different kind of government.'' 


Cordially yours, 


tivo dlawei hi 


Kingstree 





easy as this! 


When you arrive at New 
York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal, simply hand your bags 
to a porter and say “Hotel 
Roosevelt” . . He will escort 
you through our private 
passageway, direct from the 
Terminal to the Roosevelt 
lobby—where we will do the 
rest ... Perfect convenience 
--- Quality meals ... Thought- 
ful service . . . And room 
comfort that you'll boast 


of back home — $4.00, up. 





ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 














YOUR COPY IS WAITING 


My fall Gladiolus price list is out. If you 
are interested in glads will be glad to send 
it to you. Have some new varieties and re- 
duced prices on many of the others. 


VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP 


I am also listing pure Vermont Maple 
Syrup of first class quality by the gallon 
$2.50, F. O. B. 


Champlain View Gardens 


Burlington Vermont 
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| a Love Paddy 


Tee 4 


and his 
Growing 






the amazing novelty 
adored by thousands 


Shure—'tis magic! Fill PADDY 
with water—spr seed—watoh 
miraculous growth of bright 
green hair, eyebrows and side- 
burns. Grows for months; can 
be cut and planted again and 
again. PADDY is 6 inches tail. 
Durable pottery. ‘Tis grand, 
anusua! gift. For Xmas delivery 
mail $1 now for PADDY, post- 
paid. complete with seed. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money 
back. (Special Quantity Prices 
to Clubs and Bazaars.) WRITE 


PADDY NOVELTY CO. 


238 Washington Avenue 


@OLItiaD, TEXAS 
at BETHLEHEM 
(Grnithogalum arabicum) 


Graceful clusters of large, fragrant, 
white blooms. Easily grown indoors 
and hardy outdoors with protection. 


15 carGce Buss $1.00 Postpaid 
HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 392, Dr50%, Bids: 


HARDY POLYANTHUS PRIMROSES 











ARABIAN STAR OF 















PLANTS For Fall planting, selected colors, 
$2. 00 per dozen. 

SEED 1940 crop, mixed colors, from fine 
English stock, packet $1.00, 2 pkt. 
50¢. 


Folder on request. 


MARGUERITE R. CLARKE, Rt. 1, Clackamas, Ore. | 





urpee’s Giant 
5 ZINNIAS 


Giant Dahlia-Flowered PACKETS 
blooms, 5 inches ac soos, a 
on sturdy 3-ft. plants. | 
ew: Yellow, Lavender, 
l5e-Pkt. of each, prepaid, 
a 4 “for 10c. Send dime today. 
Burpeeo’s Seed Catalog Free--Fin- 
SLY est flowers, vegetables. Low prices. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co.. 270 Burpee Bidg..Philadelphia 


toe Batra THE RODEN-TITE BULB PROTECTOR 


4. +4 PATENT APPLIED FOR 
























































} pati 
ware ser Now permits planting bulbs in groups, 
Tt +H massed rows and individually at low 
iththti cost. It also provides for bulb location 
Titty and identification. 
Nhe S CRON Circular on request 
+ Roden-Tite Bulb Protector Co. 
. P. 0. Box 814 — GREENWICH, CONN. 








FEED THE BIRDS 


TRY BEGINNER’S LUCK 





PACKARD FEEDER and 
fill of Packard Bird Food 
$1.00 postpaid. Catalog Free, 


Recommended by Audubon Societies 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1451 Washington St. Canton, Mass. 


The NEW Masters 


“HANDI-CART” 


Successor to the wheelbarrow 


Front edge tips down. Rake leaves, 
grass, trash, ete., right in. To load 
sand, gravel, rocks, etce., just scoop 
“’*’em up—no stooping—no shovel- 
ing—carries any load, up to 300 
lbs. Mix cement right in “HAN- 
DI-CART’'—take it anywhere. 
Pat. ORDER NOW 

Pend. TO MAKE WORK EASIER! 


Sturdy, sheet metal body, solid 
steel axle: dise wheels; rubber 
tires. Husky enough for years of 
service, yet light and easy-run- 
ning. Built to stand abuse and 
overloading. Order direct from : é 33 
this ad or write for details and ity size at $6.75 
illustrated folder, Dealers wanted. F. O. B. Chicago 


MASTERS PLANTER COMPANY 
4023 West Lake St., Dept. 29 Chicago, Ill. 




























2 cu. ft. capacity 


$4.75 


31% cu. ft. capac- 











A Growing Garden 
Diary 


Martie Apney Harrzoe, (S. C.) 

For when spring is but a spendthrift’s 
dream, 

And summer wealth 

The fields are stripped, the 
dumb, 

The frost flowers greet the icy moon— 

Then blooms the bright chrysanthemum. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


a wasted flower, 
groves are 


NovEMBER 1—There was frost this 
morning—a frost and freeze are not the 
same. 

Sometime ago rows 
vegetable garden and as moisture is in 
the ground we sowed seed: carrot, spin- 
ach, and beet. Onion sets were put out; 
we think onions ought to be in line and 
just so deep and there is only one other 
task in the Tew I dislike as much to do, 
that is to gather okr: little stickers 
get in my fingers and irritate the skin. 
Eewevet r, when I ean’t get it done I’ll eut 
the okra pods for if they are kept cut 
there will be tender okra all summer and 
even till frosts. 

An abundance of tender turnip “salad” 
is in the garden now. We like it seasoned 
with at least one pod of Cayenne pepper. 





were opened in the 





“ 


Nice-size plants— Calendula, Wall- 
flower, and Snapdragon—were | trans- 
planted to the borders from the frames 


today; the seed were sown in August. We 
planted them in well-prepared soil, pour- 
ing plenty of water about them and 
when it soaked in we raked dry dirt on 
top. I was oceupied trying to get it 
done right, and when I looked back there 
yas the wire-haired pup down with nose 


and feet trying to root them up or lap. 


up the water, so back to the dog-yard 
for him! 





NoveMBER 3—Some Pansy and English 
Daisy (Bellis) plants came today. We 
set them out in places already prepared. 
After they were watered, soil was placed 
about them but not over the crowns. The 
Pansies were planted in drifts accord- 
ing to color to be harmonious with clumps 
of new Tulips we’ll put out the middle of 
this month. Clove Pinks were layered. 
We ean never have enough of these. 


NoveMBER 4—It’s so cold and windy, 
this is one time I’d rather stay in the 
warm house, but well-wrapped I went out 
to see about gathering Bell peppers and 
egg plants. If they are left outside they 
may be hurt; they will keep a long time 
in a cool place in the cellar. 

A few October flowers linger on and 
many Chrysanthemums’ are making 
showy spots about, but button Chrysanthe- 
mums are still in tight bud—they stand 
considerable cold and sometimes flower 
even after a killing frost has browned 





HELP WIN THE WAR BY TRADING 


We hold the most comprehensive stock of ornamental 
woody plants of any commercial grower in the temperate 
regions of the World, 

Due to war conditions we must clear our stocks and 
grow food. 

Please ask for our special export catalogue, which lists 
plants grouped according to their hardiness and in sizes 
conforming with U.S.A. import regulations. 

At these difficult times we look to the nurserymen of 
the U.S.A. for their support. 

HILLIER & SONS 
Winchester, 


Nurserymen England 
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the foliage. I eut Rose buds and as I went 
toward the house with them I could see 
squirrels and crows, busy as could be, 
in the pecan grove. They must be stor- 
ing up supplies for a cold winter. 

Yunnanensis Pyracanthas have thick 
clusters of bright red berries among the 
shiny green leaves, and the pods of Crape 
Myrtles are attractive. Crape Myrtles ean 
be pruned anytime from now until Feb- 
ruary. The flowers next year will be 
finer for severe pruning. 


NoveMBeR 8—I was one of twelve 
judges at a flower show—ealled “A Gar- 
den in Tokio”—in a city a hundred miles 
from here. This was indeed a beautiful 
show; there was a junior section, too. 
The setting had a tea-house with thatched 
roof, the fence around it of bamboo; there 
was a pool with growing eat-tails, and 
tall background of downy flowering Bac- 
charis. The Chrysanfhemums were ex- 
quisite and it seemed hard to have to 
disqualify, in several instances, collections 
of Chrysanthemums when there would be 
13 gorgeous blooms, or sprays, and 12 
were called for. But why have schedule 
regulations if they are not followed? 


NOVEMBER 11—We’re 
put out plants watered so they will live. 
Today, hardy Water Lilies were re- 
planted in tubs and the tubs put back in 
one of the pools. Now this won’t have to 
be done next spring. 

While out riding we noticed the bril- 
liant coloring of leaves, much of it bronzy 
now. A pear orchard was a sight to see 
Maples are orange, gold, and wine; Gums 
and Sassafras have rich colors; many 
Oaks have green touches mingling with 
the bright. The magnificent coloring at 
this time, such a treat to the eves, is 
hard to deseribe in terms glowing enough! 


NOVEMBER 14—We planted Roses that 
came yesterday, hilling the soil around 
them so the roots and stems won’t dry 
out. Then we put out Tulip bulbs in 
places already prepared, keeping in mind 
the color drifts of Pansies. 

A friend and I were out for a_ brisk 
walk this afternoon, and as we passed one 
house we saw Pansy plants being set out 
in hard unprepared ground—just small 
holes dug and roots packed in. I don’t see 
how they ean live the may the hired 
man planted them. We wondered if the 
nursery will be blamed for selling inferior 
plants. 


keeping newly 


NOvEMBER 22—The ground is wet on 
top and leaves rake easily. We got them 
off Pansies, English Daisies and bearded 
Irises. 

Japonicas (Camellias) rooted in sand 
were planted; the shoots had good roots. 
I looked in the rooting garden to see 
how vigorous shrubs and Polyantha Roses 
are. Many of these I shall give, balled 
and labeled, for Christmas presents. If 
I like something particularly well maybe 
other gardeners will, too. 


NoveMBER 29—The weather has turned 
much warmer and I had to take off my 
eoat while raking and superintending the 
removal of fallen leaves. These are be- 
ing put about shrubbery and on the com- 
post heap. We like lots of them to turn 
under. They are a needed soil conditioner 
but there are so many we just seem “sub- 
merged” right now, as we rake them 
from perennials and off the lawns. 
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The little rounded mound-like plants that 
Al a Si-e I have of it in my home test plot are 
e about 10 inches high. There is no other 


i : : ; dwarf Marigold like it to my knowledge. 
For gardeners who are interested in bi- 


ography, there are about 60 pages of such ».- « 
in the forepart of the new Alphabetical 
Iris Check List, issued last summer by the 


: iar Segoe aticeptgine> Stagomantis carolina (Johan) is the 
American Iris Society. This includes most 


scientific name of something new and start- 


every person or institution that has had ling that will be listed in the catalogue of 
any connection with the origination, intro- Wayside Gardens. the Ohio nurserv. for 
duction or commercial growing of Irises in 194], You won't find it mentioned in 


this country or Europe—the world, for — such books as Hortus or Standardized Plant 
that matter. I note that some of the lady Names. I'll bet that even C. W. Wood 
workers in the Iris vineyard failed to in- 
clude date of birth in their biography. This 
list is an excellent addition to this great 
volume of Iris lore. 


never heard of it. This is the technical 
name that entomologists use to label the 
famed praying mantis. EKgg nests of this 
voracious, beneficial and interesting insect 
will be offered for sale by Wayside in the 


2s se interest of better gardens. Each nest, 
varying in size from a pigeon egg to a 
It came to my attention recently hen egg, will contain from 125 to 150 eggs. 
that one of the national plant More than 10,000 nests, produced in New 
societies was looking for someone England, will be available for distribution, 
who could edit the publication of so J. J. Grullemans of this firm tells me. 
the society for next year. Ive This huge mantis is death to Japanese bee- 
been wondering whether gardeners tles, rose bugs and potato beetles, so a flock 
who belong to the plant societies of them will be handy pets to have around 
ever realize the tremendous amount the garden next season, and it will be 
of work that must be put into edit- fun to watch them hatch. 
ing the society’s magazine or an- 
nual or in publishing such a book * #* 
as the Iris Check List. It is long, 
tedious work and it is either much This summer I was astonished to 
or all a labor of love. find Crape Myrtle growing in north 
central Indiana. But Floyd &. 
* * «* Lindley at Marion showed me some. 
He has it planted in a shrub bor- 
The news might as well be broken now der where it gets protection. It 
that for next year another lot of new kills to the ground in winter but 
dwarf Marigolds can be expected. One of has proved root-hardy. He cuts 
the most unique is a dwarf French single off the old wood in the fall, mulches 
named Pale Moon. It is a light yellow well over the roots and next spring, 
single bloom that is small and dainty and up it comes and goes ahead to 
a veritable jewel for small arrangements. bloom in late summer. 








Which is the oldest garden club 1s a 
subject for perennial discussion. I have 
just heard about the oldest men’s garden 
club in America, which might claim to 
be the grand-daddy of a club strictly for 
men. It is the Garden Club of Ridgewood, 
New Jersey, that was founded in about 
1906. The word comes to me that some 
of the chaps who labored in this club in 
the early days don’t do so much now. 
They have “cricks in their backs.” But 
who knows of a men’s club earlier than 
this one? 

* * . 


From western Texas comes Xan- 
thisma teranum, a 1940 newcomer 
to seed lists and gardens. This 
has been given the popular name 
of Star of Texas. This name was 
a mistake, so a friend with a knowl- 
edge of botany tells me. He says 
there is another wild flower, en- 
tirely different, that has long been 
known as Star of Texas. 


Chrysanthemums that begin to bloom in 
June and continue through the summer 
are something new. I haven’t permission 
to say where, but a nurseryman in the Mid- 
west has been working to develop such. 
He had 10 varieties in bloom along in July 
of this year. He began with early bloom- 
ing seedlings he found among some. he 
raised from the Riverton strain of Chrys- 
anthemum seed sold by Dreer’s and has 
kept selecting the earliest ones to bloom 
each year from his own seedlings. It may 
sound strange in the North, but the Azalea- 
mum type blooms throughout the South 
by the latter part of June. I have seen 
them at various places in Texas in June. 


Al Amsel 








| B&A FRENCH LILACS 


We have over a hundred varieties of French Hybrid 
Lilacs, some with single flowers, others with dou- 
ble, and fall is the best time to plant them. 


| Rosy Purple Blue Lilac White 


—— - —_———_—_— i } 





Single or Double 

| 

Just say what color you prefer and whether single 

H or double is wanted. White varieties in the 2- to 

| 3-foot size only. 

| 2 to 3 ft., $1.25 each; 3 for $3.25 | 

| 3 to 4 ft., $2.00 each; 3 for $5.25 
| 
| 








4 to 5 ft., $3.00 each; 3 for $8.25 
| If interested in varieties, ask for our special Lilac list. 


| A Rare Lilac 
| Syringa Oblata Dilatata 


A Lilac from Korea. Blooms ten days earlier than French 
Lilacs. The large bloom clusters are made up of pale lilac, 
single florets of remarkable size. In early spring and again | 
in early autumn its handsome foliage displays a rich bronzy | 
color. A distinct fragrance adds to the desirability of this 


3 to 4 ft., $1.50 each; $4 for 3. 


| Write for Fall list illustrating in color: Lilacs, 
! Roses, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Oriental Poppies, 
Foxtail Lilies, pupae Iris, Hardy Phlox and 

eonies 


| BOBBINK & ATKINS 


tare and dainty Lilac of which we have a limited supply. | Ornamental 
| 





ry ™ 1@ |] Peony growers in all parts of the 
BRAN D S |] world can vouch for the quality and 


culture of Brand Peonies, as well as 


Superb | for their moderate cost. We are 


offering thousands of fine, healthy 





roots this fall under three classifica- 
PEONIES tions, each priced at the lowest pos- 
sible figures: 
+ 


1. New and Scarce Varieties 

2. Choice Varieties Reason- 
ably Priced 

3. The Best of Garden Varie- 


ties 


Our beautifully colored and de- 
scriptive catalog will give you 
full information regarding more 
than a hundred of the world's 
most famous varieties, all of which 
are sold in reliable Brand Divi- 
sions—a large well-balanced roof 
system with three or more eyes, 
full of life and vigor. Special 
collections at big discounts are 
ewer in all varieties, 


Your choice of America's finest col- 


FRENCH LILACS |} pices’ Spptetng to, all closer. of 


| 
| | Own Root . 2 


gardeners. Fine, hardy, healthy 

plants, all grown on their own roots, 

in sizes up to 6 feet. Special collec- 

tions at appreciable discounts. 
e°.h6e 


SHRUBS TREES || Newt “Doctic’ Flovering "Plume 


Hardy Northern Apricots, Bush 
Cherries, Chinese Elms, Mountain 
Ash, Weeping Willow and other 
decorative trees. 





| Nurserymen since 1998 ) Write Today | BRAND PEONY FARMS ING. 
East Rutherford, N. J. | for Beautiful 134 East Division Street 














FREE Catalog. Faribault, Minn. 
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Green 
Enchantment 


By Rosetta E. CLARKSON 


A delightful book for all garden 
lovers. It takes you back to the 
beginnings of the flower garden and 
acquaints you with many phases of 
gardening lore. A_ practical book 
that gives you details of strange 
varieties of many plants, interesting 
uses and ingenious garden plans. 

58 illustra- 
tions repro- 
duced from 


famous and 
rare books. 


$3.00 
MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 

















200 WHITE ZINC PLANT LABELS $1 


and weatherproof pencil prepaid 
EVERLASTING @ @ 


Mark your Tulips this fall, 
Lilies and Iris too. 
are next spring. 
Our labels make gardening more fun 
A SURPRISE GIFT packed with each order. 
100 labels ”, « 200 for $1 e 500 for $2 
reduction to Garden Clubs 


EVERLASTING LABEL CO., Box 93, Paw Paw, Mich. 


BISHOP BIRD FEEDER 
WITH CAKE, ONLY $1. 


This rustic hemlock feeder, filled 
with Bishop Wild Bird Cake, pro- 
vides the ideal combination for at- 
tracting birds. Cake contains natural 













Dahiias and Glads as dug; 
Know where and what your plants 














kinds of seeds, grains and berries 
molded with pure beef suet into 
appetizing cakes. Clean, odorless, 
non-crumbling. #101 Feeder, only 
$1. with cake FREE. Extra cakes, 
4 for $1. Sold at leading garden and 
bird supply stores. Write for litera- 
ture describing our complete line. 


WELLES L. BISHOP 








26 BISHOP PL., MERIDEN, CONN. 





_ David Burpee 
ZINNIAS 


Immense, curled, chrysanthe- 
2 mum- like, over 5in.across. New 
colors: apricot, pene, chamois, 
rose, cre am, 

PACKET 


200 Seeds 28c; ¢ 
1/4 oz. $1. Postpaid. 
ae 8 Seed Catalog Free--write today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 272 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


7 EASY XMAS Oy 


- SHOPPING 


GIFT e=eee PREPAID 


Narcissus King Alfred. . .6 for 70¢, 12 for $1.30 









Narcissus Emperor........... . «82 foe T5¢ 
DUMSCIOBME Git W OURIRS. 20 6 wc ccccccccceccka MOG FO 
Paper White Narcissus. .............--.12 for 55¢ 


Chinese Sacred Lilies....... plas wate a ee eke 12 for 65¢ 
Freesias 4 colors. ..12 for 50¢ 


Full line of Nessie, Iris, Tulips, 
Lilies, etc. Best prices. Catalog Free. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 


Dept. F Greenwood, S. C. 
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foods that birds like—over a dozen 











| 


We Hear from Texas 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


They are never alone who are ac- 
companied by noble thoughts and 
the love of flowers. 

Sirk PHILLIP SIDNEY 


ELEN KELLER, totally deaf 
blind and speechless from child- 
hood, writes from the Adiron- 
dacks, “with a rope around my waist I 


enjoy a walk in the woods. A mountain 
brook pussyfoots after me chattering all 
the while. I think it must be saying, 
‘Why hurry? Why hurry? Why hurry 
indeed when we have all eternity before 


us?’ How I wish everyone born into 
this world could enjoy a holiday as I 
enjoy this—to revel in the Pine-scented 
air that is like a erystal bath to the 


yearning soul! What priceless memories 
to treasure in the album of one’s heart!” 

Now isn’t that a beautiful sermon in 
more ways than one? Helen Keller could 
appreciate the beauty of a many flowered 
bouquet even as we do because she had 
studied to do this. To prepare ourselves 
for the hay nappa of a thing is half the 
battle in any one idea and this is what 
I mean > do for bouquets next summer. 

The drouth of July and August has 
taught me to prepare for beauty in these 
months with flowers that have root 
growth to withstand the burning sun. 
With sandy land watering is merely a 
farce. If you have that, lets do this way 
during this November. 

I shall prepare and set out with shrubs 
and perennials a “Grandmother’s Garden 
Walk” around the entire lawn fence and 
then next summer I shall really live. I 
have always wanted one, always talked 
one, and now I mean to have one to 
visit over with you. Won’t you try one 
and then next summer tell us how you 
eame out? So many Flower Grower 
readers will be helped who love old 
fashioned flowers. 

One thing I shall not be able to have 
but maybe you can and that is a summer 
house at the termination of the walk 
where we might enjoy cakes and iced 
drinks. Do have it if it be only a latticed 
arbor covered with quick growing vines. 
It is so sociable. And do surround it 
with Hollyhocks. No other flower is so 
stately nor so old fashioned and dear. 
Plant the annual kind if no other. 

I shall mark my garden walk off into 
different countries. Holland will be all 
in bulbs, Japan will be in Irises and 
Lilies, China in shrubs, England in Roses 
and Daisies, Spain in Hemerocallis, 
France in the Fleur de Lis of several 
eolors, and Canada in ferns. My walk 
will end at a storehouse where I mean 
to try to copy what I saw recently, an 
apricot tree set against a wall and 
flattened in growth until it looked like a 
| huge beautiful vine full of fruit. 

The small tree had been set 18 inches 
| ‘trom the wall of a pretty tall outbuild- 
ing and nipped to three or four branches. 
These were roped to staples in the wall 
and minor branches filled the space until 
the tree claimed much notice from all 
who saw it. The outside branches were 
kept eut off. In fruit this tree was a 
great novelty. 

Every garden walk 


(or bed) should 


be three or four feet wide to allow 
plenty of rooting space and if bordered 
by a retaining plank the soil can be dug 
out and a better kind put in, a kind to 
hold moisture. There is a way to add to 
the attraction of this long walk and that 
is to make each one plant or shrub do 
“an interesting stunt” for itself. 

In a corner, nothing is more stately 
(and now so much used) than the Spanish 
Dagger that sends forth its creamy spires 
so early. Be sure to insist on the bloom- 
ing kind. I have seen disappointments. 

No garden walk is to be without a 
viburnum or a French Lilae or a “Piney” 
clump of pink or red. I have stood be- 
fore these in a long-gone day and mar- 
veled at what gave them that deep color. 

If I knew where to get them I would 
want some dwarf Roses. Years ago I saw 
them growing only about a foot in 
height but as large in size of. flower as 
many of the best ones today. Where have 
these dwarf Roses gone? 

And Lilies! Why our whole length of 
walk could be in varieties of Lilies and 
not exhaust them. How I love their 
stateliness in large vases. If they are 
before me I write a line and look, another 
line and a second and longer look, and 
so on but the work suffers. 


If I were wealthy I would have my 
entire estate distinguished by a collee- 


tion of plants indigenous to the state I 
lived in and I would exhaust the woods 
and mountains to supply my desires. 
They do that in Guatemala and Central 
America and our people travel there to 
see them. They would come to see your 
estate as well if it had every shrub and 
tree and flower from the woods of your 
own state. We have not yet been that 
widely distinctive. 

I shall plant all my annuals, too, this 


‘month and then I ean cease to cause 
grey hairs in poring over the flower 


satalogues in January. Dozens of beauties 


will do as well sown now—even better. 
The poor man’s orchid (Phlox) adores 
freezing weather, Sweet Peas, Poppies, 
Gaillardias, Cosmos, Aquilegias, Lark- 
spurs and many others will thank you 
for letting them sleep in that garden 
walk all winter. Gladiolus bulbs will do 


fine if left in the ground if protected 
from moles and salamanders that love 
them so. 

This spring I sowed cypress vine seed 
at the foot of a dead peach tree (very 
small one) and the vines have grown to 
be over three foot through and columnal 
in shape. It is beautiful. 


Gladiolus Favorites 


When the Pacifie Northwest Gladiolus 
Society held its show in August, the 
public was invited to vote for its fa- 
vorite Gladiolus. Two thousand ballots 
were distributed. Results of the voting 


were as follows and in the order listed: 
1. Early Rose 
2. Beacon 
3. Picardy 
4. H. B. Johnson’s white seedling 
5. Bingo 
6. Zuni and Miss New Zealand tied 
7. Marguerite and Shirley Temple tied 
8. Walkover 
9. Mother Machree and Red Lory tied 
10. Jalna 
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BLUE 

RIBBON 
FLOWER 
HOLDER 


“The Holder 
That Holds" 


Nos. 1,3 &5 
Pictured 











A favorite with 
Stems of flowers 
are held firmly 
Heavy lead base supplies proper 


An outstanding new flower holder. 
garden clubs and flower lovers. 

laced between flexible brass wires, 
ut not injured. 


balance. Will not rust or wear out. 

Order Your "Blue Ribbons" Early for 
Christmas Gifts 

#0 Round $.25 #4 Oblong $1.00 

#1 Round -35 #5 Round 1.50 

#2 Round -50 #5 Oblong 1.50 

#3 Round -75 #1 Japanese 75 

#4 Round #2 Japanese 1.00 


+6 ‘Round (very heavy) $3.00 
Postage and packing 10% of order 
Special offer to Garden Clubs 
Wholesale prices upon request 
BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 
2315 4th St., No. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


MROSE GUIDES 


Get your free copy of the STAR ROSE catalog 
bi describing over 170 finest varieties and’ showing 

many new introductions in color. Ask also for 
“BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES”, the profusely illus- 
trated booklet all rose lovers find interesting and 
helpful. Both are free. Write to 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


R. Pyle, President West Grove 410, Pa. 


WONDERFUL VALUES! 


American-Grown Bulbs for 
Fall Planting 











Grape Hyacinths _,, 25 for $4 
Multicolor Tulips _,, m 8s $1 


Daffodils a. 100 = Zi 75 531 
Paper White Narcissus 12 for 75c 


Sent Prepaid—GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 
Van Bourgondien Bros., Dept. 81, 
Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 
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e NEW GLADIOLUS e 


20% DISCOUNT 
All Orders From Our 


NEW FALL LIST 


A worthwhile list of newer varieties for 
the connoisseur as well as the finest 
of the standard varieties. 


On 


Send for your copy to 


RICHGLAD GARDEN 


3126 Woodrow Avenue, Richmond, Va. 




















Vegetable Season Ends 


Laura Fenner, (Ohio) 


MILD, rather dry fall results in 
quite a variety of the hardier vege- 


tables being still in the garden as | 


November enters, although the careful 
gardener is watching weather conditions 
closely and is ready to remove them on 
short notice. 

and lettuce, cabbage, turnips and 
-arrots continue to grow as 
frosts are not too severe, and 
there is the pleasant thought that 
longer we may draw from the garden 
in the fall, 


Kale 


always 


long as | 


the | 


the shorter will be the time | 


between this year’s garden and the one | 


to follow. 

The parsley bed in November usually 
is a dense mass of fragrant greenery, 
which may be protected through the 
winter by a covering of leaves. A few 
plants potted and placed in a sunny 


kitchen window are not only decorative, 
but useful as well for flavoring and 
garnishing. Parsley leaves are easily 


dried, after which they may be crumbled 
almost to a powder. Stored in a sealed 
jar, the fresh parsley flavor is retained 
for seasoning. 

tender 
associated with 
and to obtain the 
first step in that 
taken now. 


In the mind of the gardener, 
green onions are always 
the spring garden, 
earliest results the 
direction should be 


space to be used, rake it over and let 
stand until next month. Onion sets are 
not commonly raised by the home gar- 


dener, although it is a simple matter to 
sow a packet of onion seed in the spring 
especially for sets; then they will be on 
hand when needed. Usually quite a num- 
ber of tiny onions come to light when 
the fall crop is harvested, and if these 
are sorted out they are excellent for the 
contemplated planting. When the ground 
is too wet to dig a trench for the 
December planting, the onions may be 
pushed into the soft earth. For winter 
planting, always use the sets of a hardy 
onion such as the yellow globe, reserving 
the Bermuda and Spanish onions for 
spring planting. 

November usually finds frosted tomato 
vines sprawling in an unsightly tangle. 
They may be pulled with but little effort 
and piled with other garden refuse to 
dry out for a few days, after which the 
entire heap may be burned destroying 
numerous harmful insects and improving 
the appearance of the plot. If each 
section of ground has been spaded as 
its particular crop is harvested, the fall 
garden will have but few weeds. 
the ideal time to make 
sauerkraut. If cabbage is not too plenti- 
ful, all loose and bursted heads may be 
utilized to good advantage and without 
detracting from the quality of the 
product. In my opinion, kraut made and 
seasoned in a crock is superior to a 
number of other methods, such as mak- 
ing it and putting it into cans to ripen. 
When made in a erock there is also 
more or less juice to use from time to 
time. And there are few things so good 
and so healthful as home made sauer- 
kraut juice. 


November is 


Spade the | 








Garden Bulbs 
in Color 


By McFar.anp, 


and FoLey 


HATTON 


See your garden in color before you 
plant it. 
the 
garden color comes to life. Here are 
full and 100 
in black and white. 


In these beautiful pictures 


splendor and_ brilliance of 


275 pictures in color 


pictures 
Everything 
about bulbs! 


Formerly $3.50 
NOW only 


$1.98 
MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 











Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality 


Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It’s 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 


Lowest Prices 
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NEW BUTTERFLY BUSHES 


One of the best summer and fall blooming plants, 
furnishing an amazing number of fragrant, colorful cut 
flowers. Best as a perennial and cut to ground each 
year. 

Charming—Huge plumes of lovely pink flowers. . $.50 
Dubonnet—Wonderful deep wine red.............eeee. 75 
Hartwegi—Compact sprays of pure lilac.............. -50 


One Each, $1.75 Value, for $1.00 Postpaid 


. Room 2111-B, East 101 — 
HOUT SSE Se 
N SERI ies 





colors—Crimson, Yellow, Rose, 
a@ 15c-pkt. of each, all 3for 10c, 
> postpaid. Send dime now. 





lee Burpee 2 Ot 271 Sones Bldg. ‘Philadelphia 





HARVESTING PRICES 


you will find many new 
Write 


In our New Fall List, 
as well as the favorite older varieties. 
Dept. F for 1940 FALL LIST. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook, N. H. 


ic, 


Gladiolus 
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Specialists 
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WINTER PROTEX, the new discovery for 
tree protection. A liquid rubber spray 
which checks de-hydration and provides 
protection throughout the entire winter. 
Use WINTER PROTEX instead of burlap 
or other costly wrappings. Write Dept. 
F for authoritative information on your 
specific problem. 


“The Spray That Won't Wash Off” 


PROTEX INDUSTRIES, INC. 
500 Fifth Avenue New York cy) 
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Classified Advertising Section 








RATE {5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 








Baby Evergreens 





25, 2 YEAR COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE $1.00; 15— 
3 yr. transplants, $1.00; 4—4 yr. transplants, $1.00. all 
postpaid. Wide list, baby evergreens, Ransom Nursery, 
Geneva, Ohio. 








Help Wanted 


OPPORTUNITY for man to earn big commission check 
weekly selling guaranteed nursery stock; learn landscap- 
ing. Choice territories open throughout state. Customers 
now buying for Fall. Write quickly. Ilgenfritz. Monroe 
Nursery, Box 665F. Monroe, Michigan. 





lilac rose. Mature four year clump. $3.00, delivered. 
All of the above are true to name and correctly labeled 
Request a copy of our Peony list. Walton E. Milliman, 
Rockford, Michigan. 








Perennials 





$1.00 BARGAINS. 20 assorted 2-year-old Phlox. 10 
3-year-old assorted Phlox. 5 assorted Peonies. 8 Poppies 
each different. 10 Asters or Violets each different color. 
5 collections $4.50. $3.00 orders postpaid. Justamere 
Nook, Ellenville, N. Y. 





Special Offers 











Hemerocallis 





DAYLILIES, Dauntless, Linda, Patricia, Serenade, Sunny 
West—$1.50 each. Anna Betscher, Hyperion, Iris Perry, 
Mikado, Mrs. A. H. Austin, Mrs. W. H. Wyman, Ophir, 
Radiant, each 50c. MBardeley, Calypso, Gem, Gypsy, 
Imperator, Margaret Perry, each 25c. Postage paid on 
orders over $2.00. Fisher Flowers, Germantown, Tenn. 


SOIL-S-GRO—I0c PACKAGE for growing plants without 
soil and for plant-treatment with Vitamin By,, sent post- 
paid Satisfaction or money back. SOIL-S-GRO LAB- 
ORATORIES, P. O. Box 292, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SEND FOR LIST real bargains. Peonies, Phlox, Pop- 
pies, Dahlias, Glads, Raspberries, Strawberries and hardy 
Northern grown general nursery stock. The Kindig 
Nursery, Middlebury, Indiana. 














TULIP BULBS. 100 Mixed, all types, large, $4.00; 
bedding, $2.75. 10 each 10 varieties labeled, assorted 
colors $4.25; bedding, $3.00. Prepaid east of Rockies. 
The Van Gardens, Kingston, New Jersey. 

$1.00 BULB BARGAINS. 40 Large Darwin Tulips, 
diameter 1” up; 100 Ranunculus, Anemones, Colored 
Freesias or Gladioli; 50 Zephyranthes; 40 Dutch Iris; 
30 Narcissus; 20 Jonquils; 12 King Alfred Daffodils; 16 
Alstromeria; One large Clivia. Special. Each item, $1.00, 
postpaid. Three items, $2.75. Six items $5.35. All twelve, 
$10.50. Half items, 50c. Bulbs fully described and culture 
given in our free catalog. Buy Bulbs for Christmas 
presents. CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. F, La Verne, 
California. 
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Cactus 





CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, 
new species, exploration, illustrated pronouncing glossary. 
Recognized authority. Learn about Cacti, $1.00 six months. 
sox 101, Pasadena, California. 








Daffodils 


LARGE MIXED, blooming size bulbs. Narcissus, Daffo- 
dils, Jonquils, $1.50 per 100 from this ad. Postpaid. 
Sunbeam Gardens, Milner, Georgia. 


Dahlias 


DAHLIA CLUMPS $1.85, Robert Ripley, Discovery, Ken- 
tucky Sportsman, others Send for list. Walter H. 
Ostrander, 28 Oak St., Kingston, New York. 























Insecticides 





USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, European 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin); Gladi- 
olus thrips—dipping, soaking, spraying; Delphinium— 
Cyclamen mite; Rose pests; etc. 20 page Green Booklet 
free with order or on request. Postpaid prices: 8 oz. 
(makes 12-24 gallons) $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; 
% gal. $5.00; 1 gal. $10.00; cash with order. Write for 
circular describing sprayer that works from the_ hose. 
THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 8121 Yale St., East Willis- 
ton, N. Y. 








Iris 





IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, pre- 
paid for $1.00. List of 450 varieties including latest, now 
ready. John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, IIl. 





11 DIFFERENT Fall Blooming IRIS for $1.15 Postpaid. 
Hundreds of other hardy varieties. Catalogue free. Fair 
Chance Farm, Beloit, Kansas. 








Lawn Seeds 


Tree Peonies 





TREE PEONIES: Select from the largest collection in 
America, comprising 114 varieties in all types. Illustrated 
color sheet with special collection prices. 150 choice 
Herbaceous varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Dept. T, 
Sinking Spring, Pennsylvania. 








Tropical House Plants 





FLAME OF THE WOODS 75c; Seaforthia Palm 25c; Pink 
Turks Cap 25c; Blue Sage 25c; Papaya 60c; Cattley 
Guava 20c; Night Blooming Sweet Jassamine 15c. All 
7 plants $2.25. Postpaid. Free Catalogue. Shaffer 
Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Florida. 








Violas 


PERCNNIAL VIOLA PLANTS. Grown only from cut- 
tings, large attractive flowers. Maggie Mott—light blue 
fragrant. Pride of Victoria—deep blue. Moseleys Per- 
fection—bright yellow. Jersey Gem—pure violet. 3 for 
$1.00, $3.00 dozen. Postpaid. Harper Viola Gardens, 
Scappoose, Oregon. 








LAWN CARE—valuable treatise on weed control and 
other maintenance essentials—sixty indexed issues 25c— 
book binding $1. Free subscription to future bulletins 
included. O. M. Scott & Sons Co., Marysville, Ohio. 





BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED for many fundamental 
reasons makes ideal Xmas Gift—it’s lasting appreciated. 
We offer only The Top of the Crop in Kentucky at 5 lbs. 
$1.50; 10 lbs. $2.50; 25 lbs. $5.75. Send proper postage. 
WALNUT LAWN FARM, Route 2G, LEXINGTON, 
KENTUCKY. 








DAHLIA CLUMPS—Heather, Kanaka, Frost Queen, 
Watchung Giant, $1.00 each. Earl Baldwin, Rapture, 
Dominant, Carl Dahl, $1.50 each. Write for list. HANNA 
DAHLIA GARDENS, 34 Edsall Ave., Palisades Park, 
i ae 


a. 





DAHLIA CLUMPS. Outstanding varieties, reasonable 
prices, send for free list. Lakewood Dahlia Gardens, 
1654 Mars Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 








Double English Violets 


DOUBLE ENGLISH VIOLETS: unusual and rare. Ex- 
tremely fragrant, intensely double. Color, deep violet— 
$1.50 per dozen. Walton E. Milliman, Rockford, Michigan. 














Electric Hot Beds 


INEXPENSIVE CABLE units for home gardeners, larger 
for market gardeners. Durable equipment. We grow baby 
evergreens in large variety. Write. Ransom Nursery, 
Geneva, Ohio. 











Greenhouse Seeds 





GREENHOUSE SEEDS, PLANTS AND BULBS. Many 
kinds to plant now for Winter flowering under glass. 
Free catalog. S. Cobb, Dept. D, 22 Barry Rd., Scars- 
dale, N. Y. 


Miscellaneous 





IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS: Sprayer that works from 


the hose; Rototox Spray for plants and flowers; perma- 


nent plant markers; Horto Balm for poison ivy and other 
skin rashes; Snap-on aprons for florists, clerks, store 
keepers, ladies’ aprons, tablecioths to match, stainless, 
beautiful, not made of rubber but processed cloth, prac- 
tical, convenient, may be laundered. Penny postal brings 
a circular. Print your name and address _ please. 
ROTOTOX, 8121 Yale St., East Williston, N. Y. 








Pansies 





HUSKY GIANT PANSIES produce immense flowers. 50 
fine plants $1.00. 7 Pacific Giant Delphiniums, $1.00. 
Postpaid. Wayside Nurseries, Knightstown, Ind. 








Peonies 





PEONY ARISTOCRATS for your yards and gardens. Only 
best of old and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our 
Catalog names best commercial cut-flower varieties, and 
gives valuable planting and growing instructions. HAR- 
MEL PEONY COMPANY, Growers of Fine Peonies since 
1911, Berlin, Maryland. 


SIX FINE PEONIES $2.00. Solange, Cherry Hill, Lady 
Alexander Duff, President Taft, Mons. Jules Elie and 
Felix Crousse. Standard divisions. Prepaid. Collection 
of 25 fine Peonies, carefully packed and with express 
prepaid at $10.00. Tree Peony Banski, free flowering 








AMAZING INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 


Get 10 strong, 2-year-old, field-grown guaranteed satisfac- 


CATALOG 


tory everblooming rose bushes for $1.00! To acquaint you = = 
with the superb blooming qualities, the hardiness, and the 2 = 
low direct-from-the-grower prices of Naughton’s famous 
roses, we make this unusual offer. Send $1.00 and we will 


ship the following 10 roses: 


2 Red Radiance (Best Red) 

E 1 Pink Radiance (Best Pink)|1 Betty Uprichard(Copry. Rd.) 
= 1 Talisman (Gold and Red) 

z 1 Etoile de Hollande (Red) 

DER COLLECTION NO. 107. All above roses are ever- = 

blooming and hardy throughout the U. 8S. Will bloom first ~ = 

= year. Fall planted bushes are best! Order now---get 34 


wanuvor FREE! 

=: NAUGHTON’S MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 

: If you are not entirely satisfied we refund full purchase Wri 
price or replace with stock satisfactory to you. You can't teee *¥ "ite 
order now—plant early! 


wits €very 
ROSE OROER 


laday! 
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2 Briarcliff (Vivid Pink) 


1 Pres, Hoover(Red and Gold) , , 
1 Luxembourg (Yel. Apricot) bs E 


Today! 





Poisonous Plants 


OISONOUS plants may be classed 
into two groups: those that are harm- 


ful when eaten, and those that cause 
poisoning by contact. In New York 
State few persons are poisoned from 


eating plants, but poisoning from con- 
tact with plants is rather common. 

Most cases of skin poisoning are 
caused by poison ivy or poison sumac, 
but several other common plants, such 
as wild parsnip, Lady-slippers, spurges, 
the sap of some butterecups, and the 
stinging nettles may produce skin trou- 
bles. 

Fifteen kinds of plants are reported 
to cause this kind of poisoning in New 
York State, according to W. C. Muen- 
scher of Cornell University at . Ithaca, 
and 25 other kinds are listed as possible 
causes. Not all persons, of course, are 
susceptible, but some persons may be 
sensitive to plants that are not in- 
jurious to others. The safe way is to 
know these plants and to avoid them. 

Cornell has a new bulletin, E-441, that 
tells about some of these plants that are 
poisonous to touch. Single copies are 
free to New York State residents. 





STATEMENT OF THE 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., OF THE FLOWER 
GROWER—Published in accordance with the 
Act of Congress, of August 24, 1912: 

Publisher, J. B. Lyon Company, Albany, 
N. Y.; Editor, Paul F. Frese; Manager, Charles 
M. Winchester, Jr.; Owners (Corporation) 
Stockholders holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock: Chas. M. Winchester 
Family, Ine., Albany, N. Y.; Campbell Carring- 
ton, N. Y. City; McGraw-Hill Publ. Co., N. Y. 
City; Estate of Ernest A. Barvoets, Albany, 
N. Y.; Ernest F. Barvoets, Albany, N. Y 
and Associates. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
security holders holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities : Continental Bank & Trust Company, 
New York City. 

(Signed) CHAS. M. WINCHESTER, Jr. 
(Signed) Gro. D. ELWELL, Notary Public. 
Commission Expires March 31, 1942. 
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November 


in Southern Gardens 


JuLIA LESTER DILLON 


ULIPS, with Hyacinths and Cro- 

cuses, if they can be secured, come 

first on the planting list. If these 
are unavailable then fill the borders with 
more perennials, bulbous Irises and Daf- 
fodils. It is late to put them in but, 1 
spite of all, they will grow and bloom 
satisfactorily. 


Roses are an important item. Hybrid 
Teas, Australians, climbers of all kinds, 
Tea and Noisette, Bourbon, Damask and 
Bengal will thrive and give early bloom 
from late fall plantings. Opinion is di- 
vided as to whether November or Feb- 
ruary is the better month for these plant- 
ings. In the upper South, November is 
unquestionably best. In the lower South, 
below the fall line, if care is taken to 
protect the plants through the changing 
spells of heat and cold which come 
throughout the winter, by all odds fall 
planting also gives best results. 


The Polyanthas, Else Poulsen and 
Lafayette, fifty of each, with groups of 
Hybrid Teas, like Betty Uprichard, Edi- 
tor MeFarland, Talisman, and _ Teas 
and Hybrid Perpetuals, were planted for 
trial in November, 1939. They were 
planted in well prepared beds, plentifully 
supplied with leaf mold, good compost 
underneath this and garden loam mixed 
with the top soil and leaf mold. No prun- 
ing was done at the time of planting ex- 
cept to remove broken stems. Earth 
was banked six inches up and over this 
a muleh of old pine needles was spread. 
When shoots appeared in the spring, the 
plants were pruned. Since April every 
one of these Roses has been continually 
in bloom. They began to bloom much 
earlier than February planted stock and 
they certainly had more stamina. 


Flowering trees are the gems of our 
gardens. For dependability, permanence 
and succession of bloom, plant just as 
many of these now as you ean find room 
for. 


Apricots and Plums bloom in Febru- 
ary. Flowering Apricot (Prunus mume) 
is first, quickly followed by the Purple- 
leaved Plum (Prunus pissardi). Then 
come the early Crab Apples, of which 
the Japanese Malus floribunda is loveliest. 
This is single with rosy clouds of bloom 
which cover the whole tree. The carmine 
buds add to the beauty and no picture 

‘an be more satisfying than one of these 
trees in bloom with the ground under- 
neath it covered with white Florentine 
Iris and blue Seceillas. 


Deciduous Magnolias, in white, rose 
and purplish pink, are always the first 


harbingers of spring. The snowy Star 
Magnolia (Stellata) is earliest, then the 
rosy-flowered Chinese Magnolia soulang- 
eana is a spectacular tree. Some of these 
grow to immense size in old gardens and 
even though late frosts sometimes turn 
the buds and flowers brown over night, 
they are always worth while planting. 


The purple Magnolias, Magnolia ni- 
gra and purpurea, are deeper in color 
but very strong in growth. These are 
shrubs and grow very thick and heavy 
and are often infested by the dread 
Magnolia seale. If not cleaned by the 
January spraying with lime sulphur, a 
later spray of an oil emulsion, like 
Nursery Volek with nicotine, will keep 
them in health. 


Dogwoods and Redbud trees, both in 
pink and white, furnish cherished spring 
bouquets. 


Japanese Cherries bloom a little later. 
The doubles seem to grow better than 
the singles and the rosy pink Kwansan 
and James H. Veitch are among the 
best of these beautiful trees. They are 
easy to grow and thrive in any good 
garden soil. 


Mimosas, in May and June, Crape 
Myrtles all summer, with the blue and 
white Chaste Trees are valuable for 
long season bloom. The Golden Rain 
Tree (Koelreuteria paniculata) brings a 
new note of color to late spring. 


Tango trees, in flame and orange, 
(Sesbania) are heavy bloomers and al- 
most continuous through the summer. 
They go well with the blue Chaste Trees 
(Vitex agnus-castus) but should never 
be used where there are rose or carmine 
flowers or trees. 


Loblolly Bays (Gordonia lasianthus) 
require a deep fertile soil rich in humus 
with good drainage and much water. 
Given these requirements no flowering 
tree is more desirable. All summer long 
the clusters of creamy round buds ap- 
pear with wide open flowers that last 
but a day. The fragrance is delightful. 


The Franklinia (Gordonia alatamaha), 
the long lost Georgia native, is available 
from many growers and its rarity, beau- 
tiful late summer flowers, and brilliant 
fall coloring make it a tree which should 
be planted and the area of its growth 
widened. This is deciduous. 


Sourwoods and Snowdrop Trees are 
other natives which deserve garden 
room. Both have white flowers in June 
and the Sourwood has splendid fall 
coloring. 








manure, Interesting booklet FREE. 


And remember, ADCO is patented. 





DON'T BURN YOUR LEAVES! 


- and don’t destroy grass, vines, weeds, cut- 
tings and other garden wastes. Mix them with ADCO and turn them into the best of 
organic fertilizers, rich in plant foods and vitamins. It’s easy—anybody can do it—and 
inexpensive, for 25 lbs. of ADCO costs only about $2.00 and makes half a ton of genuine 


Get ADCO from your dealer or direct from us—and do it NOW. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, Carlisle, Pa. 
There is NO Substitute for ADCO. 








$1.00 SPECIALS 


for Lovely Gardens 


Well Grown Stock... Strong and Sturdy. 
No Seedlings. We Sell the Best. 


CHISTMAS ROSE—Plant OUTDOORS Now and enjoy 
flowers this winter. Needs no protection. 
S We. GO-GO c cccnnnavncsesas 2 for $1.00 


75 DAFFODILS, $1.00 

500 for $6.25 1090 for $12.00 

Fine assortment of 6 sorts, including finest 

Trumpet varieties Plant in shade or sun, 

under trees, along foundations, walks, etc. 
TRILLIUMS—Nothing more beautiful for Rock, et Wild 
Garden ; for $1.00 
VIOLETS—True fragrant ‘single Prince of "soos Just 

the thing for coldframe culture. Abundant bloomer 

6 clumps $1.00 





FRANKLINIA (GORDONIA), RARE 


Gorgeous July-Flowering ‘‘MAGNOLIA.’ Flowers 
resemble White Magnolia. Golden centers. Parent tree 
was found by John Bartram, Royal Botanist to King 
George, 1770, and never found again. Transplanted to 
Bartram’s Garden, Phila Extra heavy, bushy speci- 
mens, loaded with buds. $3.50 each. Reg. $6 value, 
By express only 











AZALEAS-—-Large Red Flowering, bushy. Full of buds. 


3 for $1.00 

DELPHINIUMS—Pacific Coast Hybrids. Strong, Flower- 
. &. ener ihierGae a asaes 0 for $1.00 
PHLOX—Assorted colors 10 for $1.00 


PEONIES—Assorted, fancy double. Strong roots. 
6 for $1.00 
POPPIES—Huge flowering named sorts. All different. 


6 for $1.00 
MADONNA LILIES—Number 1 size 5 for $1.00 
PINK HYDRANGEAS ..... 3 for $1.00 
TREE HYDRANGEAS 3 for $1.00 


HY DRANGEAS—American, everblooming Large, white 
flowers 8-in. across. Blooms all summer, Will grow in 
PE “bib eh newa de ka naened 3 for $1.00 

PINK DOGWOOD. Nice bushy 3 ft tree | for $1.00 

SCOTCH HEATHER-—All different. Extra fine hardy 
plants . bead 0:45 bie hohandos een .4 for $1.00 

BOXWOOD (Olid English) True type. 3 yr. stocky plants. 

15 for $1.00; $6 per 100; $50 per 1,000 

BARBERRY (Red Leaf). 10-inch.. 10 for $1.00 

BARBERRY—Extra fine 15”, bushy plants. Not seedlings. 

25 for $1.00 

PACH YSANDRA—Green ground cover in dense shade. 

20 for $1.00; $6 per 100 

CRAPE MYRTLE—Hardy shrub of great beauty. Huge 
red flowers, July until frost 2 for $1.00 

See our Unusual House Plant Offers 
October issue Flower Grower page 471 

Cultural directions included with each order. Add 10c 

each $1.00 item for postage and packing. FREE 

CATALOG—Hundreds of $1.00 specials. 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY 


HUGO KIND, Owner-Manager 
Hammonton - - - - - New Jersey 


yMARIGOLDS 


Single hybrids, 2 to 3 in. across; 

Mahogany, red, orange, yellow, 

gold; elk Ss, bi-colors izarre 

atterns. Bioomois § wie wks.--until 
rost. 14-20in. tall. 


Pkt. (75 seeds) 10¢; ¢ 
200 Seeds 265c. ie 
Seed Catalog Free. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 269 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


yo ego og of 
TREE PEONIES ine garden 


Wwe have the jargest collection in America and offer 


them in r — 8 r an or Chinese, 
the te types (Europe . a 
Japanese @ w e ri ors 


range from @& a white throug 


t. 
d Catalog on reques aa 
5 -~ “xY = collection of Herbacents Peoni 
aiso 


ENS 
OBERLIN PEONY GARD Spring, Penna. 
Dept. T moos 5 ka a 


a Se SZ CLOLEE 


Christmas Holly 


ye Holly is ideal for Christmas decorations 
gifts. Its lustrous, deep green foliage with an 
chualnee of bright red berries makes it most 
acceptable. 


XMAS SPIRIT BOX $2.00 postpaid 


Full of freshly cut, selected sprays, carefully 
packed. Box size 18x8x4 inches. 


GARDENVILLE HOLLY WREATH 
$2 postpaid 


Hand made wreath 18 inches in diameter, full 
berried with several loose sprays. 
Send for illustrated folder 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
RFD 6 Box 516F, Tacoma, Washington 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


A Gardenia for Christmas 


F you have been unable to find a suitable 

gift for a _ flower-loving friend, the 
announcement of Shady Lawn Nursery, 
Hammonton, N. J., on page 434 of Septem- 
ber FLower GROWER, in which they quote 
an attractive price on Gardenia plants, may 
interest you. It seems to be not generally 
known that Gardenias can be grown in the 
window garden, and that is the reason no 
doubt, that they are rarely seen outside of 
commercial establishments. Given a rich 
soil (three parts of rich loam to one part 
cow-manure is an accepted mixture), good 
drainage, firm potting, freedom from insect 
pests and a warm temperature (never below 
65° at night and 70° to 80° during the 
day), the plant will likely surprise you 
with a wealth of waxy fragrant flowers. 


Brand Lilacs 


LTHOUGH you may not be thinking 
about Lilacs right now, it will pay 
you, if you are going to be in the market 
for them later, to get the Brand catalogue 
(Brand Peony Farms, Ine., Faribault, 
Minn.) so you can be studying it dur- 
ing your spare: moments this winter. 
Among other things, it will present con- 
vincing arguments in favor of own-root 
plants, a matter that may bother you if 
you go into the buying season without 
knowledge of the subject. Incidentally, 
though important to you as a prospective 
purchaser of Lilac plants, this catalogue 
represents one of the most extensive collec- 
tions of French Lilacs in this country. 


Ambastone Flagging 


FTER seeing two or three beautiful 
gardens during the past summer which 
had been made more beautiful with Amba- 
stone flagging, I am prompted to set down 
a reminder about it now. One walk in 
random rectangular sizes, whose rather 
wide grass joints and pleasingly subdued 
color of flagging made an entrancing com- 
bination, was part of one of the loveliest 
garden pictures I’ve seen in many a day. 
Ambastone is a natural product from quar- 
ries in Pennsylvania, with a wide range 
of neutral When planning new 
walks, terraces, walls, ete., a study of their 
(The Ambastone Co., 1700 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) literature will give you 
revealing insight into many problems inci- 
dent thereto. 


colors, 


A New Tick-weed 


F the annuals new to me this year, 

Bidens riedelli, which I ordered on 
speculation from Stumpp & Walter Co., 
132-138 Church St., New York City, has 
been most pleasing. So far as you and I 
as gardeners are concerned, it might be 
called a copper-red Cosmos and we would 
scarcely know the difference. Whatever it 
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is called, its 3-inch-wide flowers on long 
stems on plants 2 to 3 feet high, are not 
only useful in the garden but they make 
splendid cutting material. It is as easy as 
Cosmos to grow, and as indestructible. 


Indian Senna 


F I were to start to garden again or to 

rebuild the present one (the thought 
intrigues me so much I think I shall com- 
mence a reconstruction in the spring), I 
should use the Indian Senna (Cassia mary- 
landica) more freely than I have in the 
past. And I have been quite lavish in its 
use heretofore. It is one of the most ac- 
commodating plants that I know, doing well 
in sun or light shade, in dry ground or 
wet, and in a fertile soil or a very lean 
one. Its stature will vary, of course, in 
these different soils and situations, being 
as much as 4 or 5 feet in the most favorable 
surroundings or as little as 2 feet in dry, 
sterile soil. But always it makes a shapely 
bush of legume foliage, ornamental from the 
time it emerges in spring until it is cut 
down by frost, and its ample racemes of 
bright yellow pea-flowers are among the 
most pleasing offerings of August and 
September. Its height, type of foliage, 
color of flower, and blooming period will 
suggest a number of uses to the observant 
gardener. It was noted among the current 
offerings of Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. 


A Silvered King’s Spear 


BG ana of you who know the King’s 
Spear or Asphodel of the ancients, As- 
phodeline lutea, will embrace with joy 
the news that Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, 
N. J., lists seeds of its silvered relative, 
A. balanse. Planted this fall in an out- 
door frame, two years hence you should 
have 2-foot scapes of silvery stars emerg- 
ing from fountains of silvered grass—plants 
which will attract immediate attention, not 
only because of their rareness but also for 
their beauty and landscape value. Accord- 
ing to my experience all Asphodelines 
should be sown in autumn. This one, in 
common with the other hardy kinds, is 
easily grown in ordinary garden soil. 


Matilija Poppy 


a a be able to announce that the Matilija 
Poppy (Romneya coulteri) is hardy in 
this severe climate, where the temperature 
goes into the twenties below zero and some- 
times lower, gives me more joy than any- 


thing I have done in months. It assures 
me that many FLOWER GROWER readers will 
add the plant to their collections on the 
strength of the announcement and, know- 
ing the plant, I can foresee the happiness 
that event will add to the lives of all who 
get it established. My own _ experience 
seemed to indicate that the plant was too 
tender for this climate, but I saw plants 
this summer in the garden of a friend that 


had been there for several years, grow- 
ing in beauty as the seasons passed. Ap- 
parently, all it needs here is a well-drained 
situation in full sun and a mulch in winter 
if in an exposed situation. Its large, 
satiny, white Poppies, 6 inches or more 
across, on plants to 6 feet in height, pro- 
duced from June until September, are 
sufficient reward for any amount of work 
to make it happy. Plants were noted in 
the following catalogues: Wm. Borsch & 
Son, Box 21, Maplewood, Ore.; Julia E. 
Clark, Canby, Ore.; Carl Purdy, Box 9405, 
Ukiah, Calif. 


Micromeria Croatica 


ICROMERIAS, near relatives’ of 

Thymes, might be considered insig- 
nificant by gardeners who want all their 
plants to be showy, but they are, because 
of their summer blooming habits and 
fragrant foliage, loved of many who look 
with favor on these two qualities. Micro- 
meria croatica, listed in the catalogue of 
Mitchell Nurseries, Barre, Vt., is a case it 
point. It is a little shrublet, growing to 
a height of 10 inches, more or less, with 
its numerous stems swathed in small lilac- 
colored flowers for two months in sum- 
mer, commencing in late June. Here it 
dies to the ground in winter, but that 
only increases the number of stems to 
bear flowers the following year. Easy 
to handle in a sunny well-drained spot, and 
a very useful plant. It may be increased 
from cuttings of new growths in early 
spring. 


Berry-bearing Wildlings 


ECAUSE I am especially interested in 

berried plants, the offer of The Aiken 
Nurseries, Box 25, Putney, Vt., in the 
August issue of FLOWER GROWER suggested 
to me that here was an opportunity to say 
a good word for Governor Aiken and for 
my favorites. Refer, if you will, to his offer 
No. 3, which includes Baneberries in white 
and red, Bluebeads, Blue Cohosh, Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit and Twisted-stalk, for a col- 
lection of berried plants that will add an 
extra season of color to your shaded garden. 
He offers in addition to the foregoing a 
most extensive collection of wildflowers and 
ferns, as well as a general line of nursery 
stock, all grown in cold Vermont. 


Vigoro Tablets 


OT many gardeners have to be told 

about the virtues of Vigoro as a well- 
balanced plant food, for most have used 
it and a trial is a convincing argument. 
Just in case you do not know that the 
manufacturers are putting this product out 
in a handy tablet form in convenient size 
cartons, this note is to remind you of that 
fact. Several cartons in my tool shed right 
now are going to make our window garden- 
ing more pleasurable and easier this winter. 

Cc. W. Woop 
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HAT a delightful revelation 

this book is going to bring 
everyone who loves to select and 
arrange flowers for the home! 
And what a prize-winning help it 
will be to members of garden 
clubs who like to create arrange- 
ments for competition in flower 
shows! Never before has there 
been a method of learning the art 
which gave so much practical 
help—both in combining harmoni- 
ous colors and in creating unique, 
original and charming floral de- 
signs! 

















to This Increasingly Popular Art! 
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61 Lovely NATURAL COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
by F. W. CASSEBEER 
plus dozens of “how to do it" diagrams 


Skill in creating lovely flower arrangements cannot be taught through 
words alone, or through black-and-white pictures! You must be shown 
actual examples, in all their natural color harmony. For the first time 
in the history of flower art, Flower Arrangement in Color preserves 
in permanent form, and with all the beauty of their exquisitely 
harmonized hues, 61 of the most perfect examples of this lovely art 
in masterpieces of color photography by F. W. Cassebeer. 


But Flower Arrangement in Color is much more than a collection of 
masterpieces in floral art, for each example is analyzed and explained 
with the object of helping you to create your original designs, making 
use of the priniciples revealed. 


By F. F. ROCKWELL and E. C. GRAYSON 


Flower enthusiasts everywhere know these two authorities for their 
many years of outstanding work in the field. They are authors of 
many of the standard books of instruction in all phases of horticulture. 
Together they wrote “Flower Arrangement” which until now has been 
accepted as the most practical guide in this art. And now these same 
authorities have again collaborated in producing Flower Arrangement 
in Color, a work which for the first time enables anyone to use, with 
confidence, the whole spectrum of flower hues in creating the most 
exquisite floral arrancement imaginable! This new volume is their 
masterpiece, for it qives complete instructions in every phase of the 
art—in both DESIGN CRENiION and COLOR COMBINATION. 


No other book teaches Flower Arrangement through such a wealth of color illustrations 


No volume remotely approaching this in beauty and actual usefulness has ever been prepared for the 


average grower of flowers who loves to bring their decorative beauty into the house. And this book is 
absolutely indispensable to members of garden clubs who create arrangements for competition in flower shows. 


Mail Coupon for FREE EXAMINATION 
Only $2.95, Easy Terms, If You Keep It 


You may have FLOWER ARRANGEMENT IN COLOR for a week's free examination. 
Send the coupon, with no money. FLOWER ARRANGEMENT IN COLOR will be 
shipped prepaid. If not delighted, 
make a first payment of $1.00 and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 per month, be 
until only $2.95 (plus a few cents postage) is paid. 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers siesis 
Dept. 9112, 50 West 47th St. 








: | | Examine it 
| for a week 
FREE 


Send No 
Money 


Copyright, 1940, by Wm. H. Wise & Co. 





New York, N. Y. 
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FREE EXAMINATION—SEND NO MONEY 
WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, 
Dept. 9112, 50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, one copy of Flower 
Arrangement in COLOR, by Rockwell, Grayson, and Cassebeer. Please 
ship it, fully prepaid for one week’s examination. I may return the 


within one week and owe nothing,& If I keep it, I will send 
: $1.00 as my first payment, and I will,sefd $1.00 each month until 
return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, only $2.95 (plus a few cents postage) 4s »paid. 


(If full cash accompani order, book will 
sent postage paid. “Bane 


return privilege.) 


City are ere eT eee 
0 Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding for 75 cents extra. 
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